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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN P. DELANEY, staff writer and authority 
on the European psychologies, essays to weigh in 
the balance the rights and the wrongs of the war- 
ring Governments. His twofold conclusion cannot 
be escaped: every nation in Europe seeks first its 
own salvation, and our own nation would be dere- 
lict in its duty if it, likewise, did not consider first 
its own preservation. . . . AUSTIN COOPER, in 
self-comment on his articles of this week and last, 
complains that space permitted him “to treat mat- 
ters only in their broad lines.” These lines are most 
revealing since they embody the convictions be- 
neath the surface. Chile, like every country in 
South and Central America, is of paramount im- 
portance, especially now, to the United States. ... 
DONALD J. DONOVAN is a reporter on a well- 
established daily newspaper. His assignments are 
usually made on the basis of his familiarity with 
Catholic procedure. He hopes that his comments 
will be of some assistance to his colleagues in the 
newspaper business as well as to the spokesmen for 
the Church. . .. EDWARD LAPIERRE is a school 
master in Montreal, Canada, and was formerly a 
member of the editorial staff of the Montreal 
Beacon. He has been a thinker on Corporatism for 
many years. His exposition impresses us as clear 
and comprehensive. .. . LEONARD FEENEY ex- 
plores the effect of war on the creative instinct of 
the literary artist. 


NEXT WEEK, the matter of American neutrality 
will be headlined in the press. Gerard B. Donnelly 
will debate the issues in these pages. William J. 
Smith will discuss the Communists left hanging on 
the limb by Stalin. 
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-OUR President has said: “I hope the United States 

will keep out of this war. I believe that it will. And 
I give you assurances that every effort of your 
Government will be directed toward that end.” This 
Review echoes the hope of the President, and wel- 
comes the assurances he has given. But it would 
wish that the President had assumed a less timo- 
rous tone. Undoubtedly, he was justified in not 
making himself a prophet, for quick turns of tragic 
events could quickly turn the prophet into the fool. 
The policy of the United States Government must 
be established, to a certain extent, on the basis of 
the policy of aggressor nations engaged in warfare. 
But the course of this nation, in the fullest extent, 
must be directed by an independent and a resolute 
policy of self-determination. The United States, 
from the beginning till the end of the European 
war, must prevent itself from being forced into 
war. The Government has a duty to take steps that 
would black out any involvements. We would have 
welcomed a more vibrant decisiveness on the part 
of President Roosevelt. Had he offered us a decla- 
ration instead of a hope, a firm conviction rather 
than a vague belief, and a pledge of peace over and 
above the assurances of effort, he would not have 
gone beyond his executive powers. The mind of the 
country would have been stabilized. The door would 
have been closed with determination. 


FOR a nation supposedly characterized by a cer- 
tain jaunty, pugnacious cocksureness, our attitude 
toward possible participation in the war is, to say 
the least, bewildering. The overwhelming majority 
of the American people does not want war, sees no 
possible reason for war, is determined not to be 
drawn into war. Yet, to listen to most conversa- 
tions, one would gain the impression that some 
irresistible external force, some fateful inevitability 
is going to take us by the scruff of the neck and 
just drop us into the trenches. “Do you think we 
shall be able to stay out of it?” “How long do you 
think it will be before we are dragged in?” “I hope 
we shall be able to avoid war.’”’ There should be a 
law against such phrases. They are spineless. They 
are un-American. They are dangerous. They repre- 
sent an attitude of mind which, if maintained, prac- 
tically guarantees our entrance into the war. There 
is no external force that can drag us into war 
against our will. There is no propaganda subtle 
enough or sentimental enough or brutal enough to 
move us if we refuse to be moved. The radio people 
have done a laudable thing in calling a halt to spe- 
cial war broadcasts which were developing into 
sheer propaganda. Somebody might now whisper 
to our columnists and editorial writers and cartoon- 
ists that there are topics vastly more interesting 
and vital to Americans than the flow of penned and 
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pictured propaganda they have been feeding us. 
Not that they will all take the hint. A small but 
persistent group will carry on the good fight to line 
us up for battle. That group must be treated to the 
cold shower attitude: we are not getting into this 
war; and that’s that! Do you think the Reds have 
a chance against the Yanks? 


A WAR without hate, since war has been converted 
into actuality from the realms of possibility where- 
in it lingered uncertainly for the past few months, 
was the urgent plea made by Cardinal Hinsley, of 
Westminster, in a radio interview some days past. 
But is such a thing possible in these days of strong 
national feelings, of contempt and total disregard 
for minority rights, of bitter racial antagonism that 
is the outgrowth of malicious propaganda, of mad 
scramble for autocratic power? Millions of young 
men in the valleys and plains of Europe are being 
hurled at one another’s throats. Love and compas- 
sion and Christian charity have been stolen from 
their breasts, and in their stead has been engen- 
dered the wild frenzy to cut, to destroy, to kill. The 
noble thing created by God to His image and like- 
ness has been perverted by godless rulers into an 
ape-like animal that lusts for blood. Realizing the 
forces at work in undermining Christian civiliza- 
tion, the Cardinal spoke out boldly for war without 
hate, for every individual soldier, whether Pole, 
English, German or French, is a child of God and 
a brother of Christ. If, in this inhuman struggle 
for power, men must kill, let there be no personal 
rancor against their neighbor. 


UNCEASING are the efforts of the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems to heal the breach 
that at the present time continually jeopardizes 
the cause of labor. At the recent sessions of the 
Conference in Spokane, leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor met in amicable discussion 
with leaders of the C.I.O. Contributing to this at- 
mosphere was the presence of able representatives 
of the employing groups, who presented their case 
frankly and in a spirit of conciliation. In the past, 
the C.C.I.P. has complained of the difficulty of in- 
ducing employers to take part in their sessions; and 
employers have naturally a fear of being too vig- 
orously “put on the spot” in public gatherings and 
debates. But, as Bishop White, of Spokane, pointed 
out in his thoughtful address to the Conference, 
discussions can and should be carried out in a spirit 
of mutual confidence; and the results at Spokane 
justified the adoption of such a course. As the Con- 
ference continues with its Social Action weeks in 
various parts of the country, and draws a wider 
and wider range of classes, trades and professions 











into its discussions, confidence will surely be estab- 
lished among all concerned, and we may see sooner 
than we expect a determined and successful effort 
to do away once and for all with the quarrels that 
divide labor from capital and labor’s ranks among 
themselves. 


WITH the declaration of war on Germany by Eng- 
land and France stocks on the market began pyra- 
miding overnight. The market, which had remained 
steadily low since the 1937 slump, skyrocketed five 
to twenty points immediately after the Labor Day 
recess. It became evident to anyone interested that 
all European nations would need commodities from 
us whether or not these objects had any direct bear- 
ing on the war. No country in Europe is so self- 
sufficient as to be able to supply its imperative 
needs at home. Further impetus was given to the 
trend in stocks from the realization that European 
competitors in South America, particularly Ger- 
many, would be eliminated from that field at least 
during the period of the war. Opportunity seemed 
ripe for our stock speculators. Men abandoned their 
summer homes, where they had gone over the 
Labor Day weekend, to be on hand when the mar- 
ket opened on the following day. Despite our ex- 
perience in the past the get-rich-quick gamble is 
on and no one can forecast precisely what it will 
lead to. The gravest danger to the country lies in 
the fact that vast sums of money involved in war 
materials may have a deciding finger, as it very 
probably did in 1917, in the ultimate determination 
of our American position. 


SUPERSTITIOUS people obsessed by the number 
thirteen complex may merely be giving evidence of 
an inherited difficulty in counting beyond the num- 
ber twelve. According to one explanation offered by 
students of abnormal behavior in the modern world, 
our ancestors got along well enough up to the dozen 
mark. Beyond that, they felt they were entering 
into the mysterious realm of the unknown. When a 
few daring souls did venture into the upper dark- 
ness, they were so lost that they could find no word 
to describe the higher mystery and had to fall back 
on the combination of ten plus three that gives us 
thirteen. Yet even the assurance of these primitive 
explorers that thirteen really was a nice little num- 
ber could not wholly eradicate the fear of the 
masses; and that fear has come down even unto 
the present day. Modern research, of course, does 
show that most people, who refuse to make the 
thirteenth at a table, really can count at least up 
to twenty. Perhaps, however, heredity is so strong 
with them, that they are still out of their intellec- 
tual depth when they venture into the mathemati- 
cal mysteries represented by the number thirteen. 


WHEN the Dies Committee began its inquiries 
into the subversive activities of the un-Americans 


in our midst, we pointed out that two well-founded 
suspicions should be investigated. The first was to 


the effect that Browder and Co. received and faith- 
fully followed orders from Moscow. That suspicion 
has been explored and now it has been fully proved 
that Browder and Co. are Soviet puppets. The sec- 
ond suspicion, and of vaster importance for the 
welfare as well as the collapse of un-American 
Communists, regarded the financial support of the 
Communist party in America by the Communist 
International. Ben Gitlow has testified. He was the 
Browder of the Communists from 1922 to 1929. 
He undoubtedly followed the Marxian directions 
about truth in those years; but he objected to the 
Communist “line” and was expelled and ejected. 
It is not unbelievable that he is now telling the 
stark truth to the Dies Committee. That truth was 
known, but the proof of it was difficult. Gitlow 
states that the Communists, during the period he 
was Secretary General, received $100,000 to $150,- 
000 a year from the Communist International in 
Moscow. Neither the jewels sent, nor the cash car- 
ried by couriers was recorded on the books. But 
the money was received from Moscow, was spent 
to nurture Moscow’s American-Communist baby, 
and was used to fill the palms of the fellow-trav- 
elers and the leaders of the “front” organizations. 
As Gitlow knows, so knows Browder, and so knows 
everyone who has observed Communist tactics. 
Moscow money is supporting our un-American 
Communists. 


DESIGNERS of women’s apparel are not safe 
guides on the trends of war in Europe, regardless 
of their ability to forecast what the well dressed 
woman will wear for the coming winter. Return- 
ing from Europe previous to the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, some of our leading expert designers an- 
nounced that war was not imminent, as the trend 
in war times is always toward shorter and skimpier 
skirts so as to save as much material as possible. 
Were it true, war should have been a long way off, 
as new Parisian styles require “yards and yards of 
material.” History—or is it legend?—informs us 
that when the Romans ran off with the Sabine girls, 
the Sabine fathers and brothers made war on their 
Roman neighbors. The intrepid women, however, 
saved the day by rushing out upon the field of 
battle and planting themselves between the con- 
testants. Perhaps, in these days of machine guns 
and death-dealing gases, such a course would be 
rather too hazardous for the women of Europe. 
According to our couturiéres, women have become 
more subtle than their Sabine sisters. Afraid as 
they are of war, they are using the more potent 
weapon of clothes to appeal to men’s protective 
instincts. The efficacy of such means, to say the 
least, appears doubtful, but it can hardly be doubted 
that the voices of millions of mothers and wives 
raised in strong protest would have a deterring 
effect upon the leaders, military and political, who 
have involved Europe in the present conflagration. 
Incidentally, a similar protest from American 
women to their Senators and Representatives can 
effect wonders in preserving our country in a 
status of strict neutrality. 
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STAY OUT OF IT! 


BEWARE THE WAR CHARMERS! 


Self-interest forced Europe to war; let it force us to peace 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











REALISM, stark and unemotional, must now be 
the order of the day. Realism sprinkled generously 
with a spray of sane cynicism to dampen any ro- 
manticism that threatens to leap into flame! The 
white war of nerves is over. For the first time since 
Il Duce massed his troops on the Brenner Pass 
after the Nazi murder of Dolfuss, Hitler’s bluff 
has been called. This time he has not climbed down. 
Psychologically perhaps he could not climb down. 
In his upward march he has torn away rung after 
rung of the ladder. One step downward might well 
be a plunge to total destruction. His whole system 
was leading inevitably to a trial of strength, which 
thus far has been avoided, not because Hitler was 
unwilling, not because his opponents have been 
eager to make sacrifices in the cause of world 
peace; but simply because his opponents were not 
prepared to risk a trial of strength. Now they feel 
that they are prepared. The legions are marching, 
the cannon roaring, the planes dropping death. The 
red war of blood has replaced the white war of 
nerves. 

Fortunately, the United States is far removed 
from the field of the red war; but our country 
is destined to become the battlefield of another war, 
the war of black and white, the war of propaganda. 
Once before in our history, victimized by just such 
a propaganda, we played a réle that is most aptly 
characterized by two one-syllable words. We should 
have learned our lesson. We should now be im- 
mune; but, being sentimentalists and idealists, we 
are more vulnerable than perhaps we realize. Al- 
ready our sympathies are overwhelmingly with Po- 
land in her gallant fight for existence against the 
aggression of an internationally unpopular neigh- 
bor. Clever virtuosos will play the whole gamut 
upon that sympathy unless we build a Siegfried 
or Maginot line of realism. A realism of will and 
intellect! The will determined that we shall not be 
drawn into this war on any pretext whatever; yet 
not a blind determination of unreasoning isolation- 
ism and non-intervention, but a will based on the 
intellectual conviction that we have no place in the 
war, that our participation would be unjustified! 

The dominant motive of any or all nations in- 
volved in this war is self-interest. That is not to 
say that nations may not be justified in fighting for 
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their own interests. A nation may and sometimes 
must go to war to defend vital interests. The danger 
is that any nation, fighting for its own interests, 
will bolster its cause and call for outside help with 
appeals to lofty motives, supra-national and inter- 
national and even supernational, that entered very 
little into the final declaration of war. 

There can be little doubt about Polish justifica- 
tion on the grounds of self-interest. Poland has un- 
doubtedly economic interests in Danzig, interests 
guaranteed even by the German Government. Cer- 
tainly Poland has the right to defend those interests 
against aggression, to use force against a nation 
that appeals only to force and refuses the nego- 
tiation it pledged. Moreover, Poland had reason to 
fear that Hitler would never be satisfied with the 
results of negotiation, that the cession even of 
Danzig and the Polish Corridor would be but a prel- 
ude to her total extinction. What possible assur- 
ance could Poland have that hers was not to be the 
fate of Czecho-Slovakia? Probability and precedent 
gave weight to her fears. 

Thus far, Poland’s justification. Yet, Poland her- 
self has been not only stupid, but even not averse 
to the use of forceful aggression to gain her own 
private ends. Polish excessive nationalism turned 
the eyes of her minorities toward Berlin, and gave 
Hitler just the opportunity he sought to agitate 
within the confines of Poland. Lithuania felt the 
weight of Polish aggression. Last September, Po- 
land joined forces with Germany and kicked a 
prostrate Czecho-Slovakia. All this adds up to the 
conclusion that Poland has the right to defend her- 
self against Germany, but certainly has no claim 
to the title of defender of world democracy against 
aggressor nations. 

Germany, in her turn, has undoubtedly a claim to 
Danzig that merits, or merited, consideration. Ger- 
many has legitimate grievances against the Treaty 
of Versailles. There is much to be said for the Ger- 
man and Italian contention that, as long as they 
were weak and unarmed, the more powerful, “‘dem- 
ocratic” nations ignored their pleas for a revision 
of an unjust state of affairs, caused by a peace 
founded on hate and a total neglect of those very 
fundamental elements of peace that all nations, 
following the lead of the Popes, now extol. 














Yet, Germany, in spite of a solemn treaty with 
Poland, flatly refused to enter into direct negotia- 
tions with that country over disputed areas. By so 
doing, Hitler has put himself in the wrong and 
weakened what might have been the claims of 
justice. After the Anschluss, Hitler publicly de- 
clared that he had no further territorial claims on 
Europe. He pledged his word again at Munich, and 
as promptly violated his word. After his occupation 
of Prague he guaranteed Slovakian independence, 
a guarantee already torn to bits. Naturally, the na- 
tions watching him in alarm wonder where he will 
stop if he is not stopped now by force of arms. Can 
the world trust any written or oral pledge of the 
German Dictator? With all the good will in the 
world it is hard to see how his enemies (or his 
friends for that matter) could trust Hitler to nurse 
his own sick grandmother if she owned a bit of ter- 
ritory that he might inherit. 

That brings in England and France, and the in- 
terests of England and France. Again we must be 
realistic. It is no historical secret that England 
and France have built up and maintained their Em- 
pires by a rather consistent application of the rule 
of force in their own interests. Theirs is not, even 
now, an ideology of government based on justice 
and democracy. England and France up to a few 
weeks ago were ready and eager to align themselves 
with the most brutal dictatorship of all time in de- 
fense of their own interests. England and France 
are today ready, in their own interests, to sign an 
alliance with Japan which would have to be a virtu- 
ally blanket approval of Japanese aggression in 
China. They have condemned Fascism, but they are 
now, in their own interests, wooing Fascist Italy. 
England and France saw Austria trampled by Nazi 
boots and raised not a finger in defense of democ- 
racy. They pledged Czecho-Slovakia and welshed 
on the pledge in their own interests. 

Once again they have given their pledges to 
Poland and they are honoring their pledges. Why? 
Because their own interests demand that they honor 
the pledges; because a failure to honor their 
pledges means the twilight of the French and Brit- 
ish Empires. We do not question their right, even if 
only a right of self-interest, to give such pledges, 
nor the right to take up arms to honor the pledges. 
To many Englishmen and Frenchmen, a war once 
and for all (but will it be once and for all?) seems 
preferable to this constant atmosphere of crisis, to 
a bi-yearly mobilization and demobilization of all 
their fighting resources. A Germany unchecked and 
unchallenged at the present moment may become 
too powerful a machine ever to challenge or check. 
England and France may be justified in going to 
war on the grounds that Germany’s aggression 
must be stopped now if the British and French 
Empires are to survive. 

England, France, Germany, Poland are realists. 
Grant to any one of them or to all of them what- 
ever justification you wish for entering into war, 
their decision to fight is based finally on self-inter- 
est. They have abstained from war as long as de- 
fense of their own particular interests did not de- 
mand war; and now that they have decided to hurl 


their destruction over land and sea and air, their 
dominating, deciding motive is not the salvation of 
democracy, not a principled detestation of dicta- 
torship and aggression, not any of the lofty prin- 
ciples and high ideals that play so glowing a part 
in propaganda, but solely and simply and realis- 
tically and brutally, self-interest. And the victors 
in the war (be they Germany and Company, or . 
England and Company) will not be crusaders who 
have been fighting for the peace of the world, etc., 
but nations fighting for their own skin, nations 
which have in the past used methods of violence 
and aggression to advance their own ends, nations 
which even now will condone violence and aggres- 
sion if such should serve their own interests. 

All that may be cynical, but European politics 
is cynical. In this case cynicism is reality; and it 
behooves Americans to be realistic at the present 
moment. The propaganda has already begun. The 
pace will be speeded up to force us into acts and 
attitudes that will terminate in our participation 
in the war. We shall hear the usual atrocity stories. 
There will be talk of brutality and oppression and 
bombing of innocents, and on the other hand of 
liberty and democracy and heroism and high ideals. 
Even as the war starts, our resistance may be weak. 
We sympathize with Poland and we admire Poland, 
because hers has been a history of suffering and 
oppression by larger powers, because she has had 
the courage to face the legions of Hitler. We are 
sympathetic to England and France because in the 
immediate past their hands have been cleaner. In 
this present crisis, they did attempt to avert war. 
It did seem that, motivated by fear or by a dawn- 
ing realization that even self-interest may best be 
served by justice, they were prepared to listen to 
and consider the just complaints of Hitler. 

Our very sympathy should put us more on guard. 
No American, with the slightest understanding of 
the causes remote and proximate of the present 
war, should be carried away by propaganda. When 
all is said and done, the war is not being waged to 
save, nor will it save, democracy or honor or the 
principles of just and honest relations between na- 
tions. The war will save no more than a certain 
amount of the welfare of the victorious nations, 
the temporary domination of the victors, and the 
hatred and bitterness and repression that will lead 
to still more wars. And something very, very 
precious may be lost forever. Not only cities and 
farms and lives, but European civilization. 

By keeping clear of the conflict, we may hope to 
save at least that much of European civilization 
that has been transplanted in America. We may 
save the possibility of helping European civilization 
to rebuild itself. Our intervention can mean only 
more hatred, more destruction. Intervention on our 
part might well mean the end of all civilization. Our 
neutrality may be the one element that will guaran- 
tee justice in the peace that is to come. On the 
world horizon at the present moment there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, that would justify 
American participation in the conflict. In this sheer 
conflict of interests, our interests are not involved. 
America must stay out of it! 
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CHILES POPULAR FRONT 
LEADS THE MASSES LEFTWARD 


‘Meanwhile, the Church and the State avoid conflict 


AUSTIN COOPER 











IN my article published last week, I told of the 
victory of Aguirre and the Popular Front in the 
October elections and of the jubilation of the lower 
classes of the people. Victory is a dangerous thing. 
The Leftists had been an opposition organization 
during all of their existence. Now they were obliged 
to work positively. They did not have the men of 
experience for the tasks that confronted them but, 
nevertheless, there was no lack of candidates. The 
first task was the formation of a Presidential 
Cabinet. The Communists voluntarily renounced 
their rights to any position so as not to embarrass 
the new Government. Ibafiez who had been par- 
doned for any part he may have had in the Sep- 
tember putsch renounced his rights so as not to 
embarrass himself. As a result, the Cabinet was 
made up of Radicals and Socialists, with the Radi- 
cals discontented because they expected the lion’s 
share of the spoils. 

The President was inaugurated on December 24, 
1938, and his speech was a moderate statement 
of objectives. He had previously used his victory 
with great restraint, careful not to offend any in- 
fluential section of the land and yet never retract- 
ing any of the principles of the Popular Front. 
Under the glow of this victory, Indalecio Prieto, 
the Spanish ex-minister, came to Chile and he de- 
livered himself of sentiments that were offensive 
to many Chileans, for it was evident that he saw 
in the new Government a reincarnation of the 
Spanish Republic which, even in late December, 
1938, was clearly foredoomed to an early death. 

The Government at once retired all officials of 
all grades who did not belong to its parties and 
replaced them with Radicals, Socialists and Com- 
munists. These changes were made on a wholesale 
scale and necessarily produced resentment on the 
part of many. Parades and monster reunions be- 
came the order of the day, and at all such demon- 
strations the red banner waved more often than 
the flag of Chile. At the mass-meetings, the Mar- 
seillaise and the Internationale were sung as often 
as the Chilean national anthem. The Socialists 
resurrected under their own auspices an old Right- 
ist civilian corps called the Republican Militia 
which was now uniformed and even supplied to 
some degree with arms. The chief Socialist of the 
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land, Don Marmaduke Grove, made himself con- 
spicuous, leaving no doubt in the popular mind 
that he was a figure of importance in the new 
regime, even though people could not forget that 
he had, on another occasion, deposed a Radical 
president in an abortive Socialist revolution. He 
took his place beside the President and his Cabinet 
at all demonstrations, and they all saluted their 
thousands of admirers with the raised clenched fist. 

The tragic earthquake of late January distracted 
the country from its political circus. The Popular 
Front Leftists sent their Republican Militia to po- 
lice the devastated areas but the Army would not 
tolerate them. However, the Popular Front Leftists 
did use the occasion to their own advantage. They 
sent doctors and workers to give aid—and prestige 
to their cause. When order was restored to the 
land, the political question came to the fore once 
more. The peso which had sold for four cents in 
the Alesandri regime had dropped to three cents 
on the open (but illicit) market, and there was a 
brisk buying of American dollars. The peso is still 
worth three cents and there is a constant fear in 
all quarters that it will fall to less. 

The earthquake also gave the Government the 
occasion to ask for a loan for reconstruction. How- 
ever, the projected loan included expenditures that 
had nothing to do with reconstruction, and the Con- 
gress, which was still Rightist, showed reluctance 
in granting its approbation. Under popular pres- 
sure, the loan was finally approved but the appro- 
bation means very little, since the loan was to be 
made in the United States, and it is highly dubious 
if any cash can be gotten there. Mere credits will 
bring small comfort to the Government which 
needs ready money. However, the resistance of 
Congress was symptomatic of the relations that 
exist between the Executive and the Legislature. 
Congress, at present, is an obstacle to all Govern- 
ment action, with the result that the Leftists are 
shouting for the dissolution of Congress. 

In the meantime, prices began to rise. At the 
present, all articles of primary importance are 
higher than they were in the former regime. The 
Government blames Congress and the hostility of 
the land-owners. The real reason is that fear has 
paralyzed business and agriculture. The market is 











dead and no movement can be foreseen. The Gov- 
ernment unofficially fostered the invasion of the 
farms by radical agitators who are attempting to 
organize the peasants (Inquilinos) into syndicates 
which will have a radical tinge or even a full-blown 
radical program in order to cow the land-owner 
and free the farm-worker from his domination. 
This movement irritated the land-owners beyond 
measure. Many who, up to the present, had earnest- 
ly tried to eradicate the evils of the Inquilino sys- 
tem became bitter when they found the workers 
whom they had tried to help turned against them. 

The net result of the Government of the Popular 
Front up to the present moment is absolutely nil. 
The people are not better off nor is there any in- 
dication that they will be better off. What is worse, 
the Government has been openly and brilliantly 
accused of gigantic speculation of the funds that 
were sent from abroad to relieve the earthquake 
sufferers. Living is more expensive than it was. 
Employment is more insecure. Business is fright- 
ened while a general bewilderment and uncertainty 
sicken the air. 

This sorry situation exists without any measure 
taken by the Government that could have logically 
produced it. Aguirre’s pronouncements have always 
been sane and moderate. He has been at pains to 
inspire confidence in all classes, nor has he offended 
any one. He has traveled a great deal, touring the 
north and south of the land which received him 
with demonstrations and applause. What really is 
responsible for the lack of confidence in the Gov- 
ernment is the unrestricted action of the Social- 
ists and Communists. The Republican Militia is 
growing in numbers and experience. The Socialist 
reunions are becoming more and more frequent; 
any occasion seems sufficient for a mass-meeting. 

The thing to be borne in mind is that the Gov- 
ernment has done nothing to upset the obtaining 
order of things. It is true that there has been of- 
ficial action on the part of the Minister of the In- 
terior to gag or strangle the Rightist press. It is 
true that the agitators who left Spain are to be 
allowed into the country. It is true that divorce 
legislation is to be introduced. However, it is like- 
wise a fact that there is no truly Communist 
ideology existing in Chile. One could almost say 
that all consistent ideologies are lacking in Chile. 

What is the outlook for the future? It is unwise 
to prophesy, especially in Chile. One can only say 
that the immediate future is perilously uncertain. 
One Rightist plot has already been discovered, a 
plot that never struck a blow. What stopped the 
conspirators from acting? Undoubtedly it was the 
realization that a Rightist revolt would not have 
the support of the army, navy and national police 
force, without whose aid no revolution could suc- 
ceed. Such a revolution would have the militant 
opposition of the vast masses who still adore 
Aguirre and the Popular Front. They see in the 
Popular Front the triumph of an oppressed people 
over a plutocratic oligarchy. 

The weakness of the Popular Front lies in its 
inability to solve issues. Yet it cannot continue in 
its present policy of cooing a gentle Leftist ditty 


while dancing steps carefully measured in order 
to avoid treading on the toes of the hostile Right. 

By the laws of logic the Government should be- 
come more and more Leftist in obedience to the 
trend of the moment. If it refuses to do so out of 
timidity or caution, it may easily be supplanted 
by an out and out Socialist regime imposed on it 
by force. There is more reason to fear a Leftist 
revolution than a Rightist one because the Leftists 
have become stronger since the election of Aguirre. 
For the moment, the Right is broken politically 
and there can be no doubt of that. The various 
elections, municipal and national, that have been 
held since the new Government holds the reins, 
have practically all been overwhelming Leftist vic- 
tories. If things remain as they are today, the 
Leftists will fill Congress in the congressional elec- 
tions of 1941, and then the Legislature and the 
Executive will be of the same views. There will be 
no Rightist opposition to fear and the consolidated 
Left can move forward with all flags unfurled. 

However, 1941 is far off. In the meantime the 
constantly rising costs of living and the uncer- 
tainty of business will produce a crisis that will 
demand a solution in the present. It seems to un- 
prejudiced observers that the present Government 
is incapable of solving anything. This is clear even 
to the Leftists who are agitating for the removal 
of various of the soberer Ministers. These men are 
in a difficult position, for they dare not go Right 
and they fear to go Left. Hence, they are doing the 
only thing they can do—standing still. 

In this whole discussion there has been no men- 
tion of the Church. However, the Church is vitally 
interested in the present situation. At the moment 
there is no reasonable ground to fear an orgy of 
persecution and destruction like that which ravaged 
the Spanish Church. However, the possibility of 
such a thing is not to be ruled out of court alto- 
gether. Marmaduke Grove, the Socialist leader, has 
in the past shown neither love nor respect for the 
Catholic Church and he could rouse a rabble quick- 
ly. Moreover, there are those who say that Don 
Marmaduke is a stronger figure in the land than 
Pedro Aguirre. Don Pedro himself has, up to the 
present, shown no disrespect nor hostility to the 
Church. On the contrary, he has always been very 
respectful. He has dealt courteously and kindly 
with the Holy See, with the Nuncio, and with the 
Archbishop of Santiago. Obviously he has made no 
profession of Catholicism but he has, over and over 
again, pledged himself and his regime to respect 
the rights of the Church. 

What the Church fears on excellent grounds is 
legislation that will attack the sanctity of the home 
or further restrict, if not annihilate, Catholic edu- 
cation. There may be some grabbing of Church 
property in one form or another, but in spite of 
the prevalent accusation of ecclesiastical wealth, 
the Church in Chile is decidedly poor. The clergy 
is wofully deficient in numbers, and ecclesiastical 
property is usually too insignificant to attract the 
looter’s covetousness. There are a few exceptions 
but, on the whole, the situation is as is stated. Some 
very few ecclesiastics are moderately wealthy but 
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their wealth is the hereditary wealth of aristo- 
cratic families who frequently give their sons to 
the Church. 

The sore point is not Church property nor reac- 
tionary prelates but Catholic education. In the re- 
cent Radical convention at La Serena a petition 
was proposed to commit the Radical Party to the 
abolition of all private schools. The petition was 
not accepted but the proposal manifests the animus 
proper to the Radical Party. Leftists, in general, 
abominate the Catholic schools on the grounds that 
they are hotbeds of reaction. In consequence, the 
Liberals and Radicals who have controlled edu- 
cation for the last seventy-five years have an- 
noyed and hampered Catholic institutions to such 
an extent as to be a real threat to their existence. 
The State is the absolute dictator in matters edu- 
cational. Every school must follow the program 
dictated by the ministry of education. No school 
can give degrees officially except the one univer- 
sity of the State. Every student in a private school 
must be examined in all branches each year by a 
board of examiners named by the State. American 
freedom of education is something altogether un- 
known in Chile. In addition, the men who direct 
the State institutions and organs of education are 
often enough Masons, anti-clericals or frothy, but 
fanatical, liberals who are opposed to Catholicism 
explicitly or implicitly. 

Does the new Government fear the Church? Yes 
and no, for it is hard to say what allegiance the 
Church could rally in an hour of overt persecu- 
tion. The Catholicism of Chile is a puzzling phenom- 
enon and as a social force it is a value which can 
only be designated by X. If anyone today were to 
attempt a revolution in the name of the Church, 
the result would be a colossal failure with a com- 
plete loss of the Church’s prestige. However, if the 
State were the aggressor and the Church the vic- 
tim of aggression, it would be difficult to say which 
would emerge the victor. But it is not improbable 
that the Church would not lose in the long end. 

The logical question then is: is the Church at- 
tacking the Government? This question can be 
answered with a categorical “No,” and the very 
Leftists would admit the response to be accurate. 
Of course, the main party of the opposition is the 
Conservative Party which, since its beginning, has 
been professedly Catholic. However, this party has 
never been declared officially as the Catholic party 
and Chilean Catholics are free to belong to any 
party whose principles do not contradict the teach- 
ings of the Church. The revolting Phalanx left its 
mother party precisely because it failed to find 
there an expression of Catholic social teaching, and 
this party is ready to cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in all legislation that will honestly help Chile 
rise out of its difficulties. The Phalanx deserves 
the title “radicals of the Right” and it refuses to 
dedicate itself to a mere program of opposition. 
Yet, if there is a Catholic party in Chile, the Pha- 
lanx above all others merits that name. 

During the days of doubt whether or not the 
Rightists would attempt to annul the elections, 
one of the Chilean bishops issued a pronounce- 
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ment stating that all Catholics were in conscience 
bound to accept and respect a constitutionally 
elected president. This was interpreted, rightly or 
wrongly, as a support of Aguirre. The attitude ex- 
pressed in that pronouncement has subsequently 
been the attitude of all the ecclesiastics of Chile. 
As has been stated, relations between Aguirre and 
the Church are pleasant. Ecclesiastics are very 
cautious to do nothing that could be interpreted 
as hostile to the Government, a position genuinely 
difficult for many of them, since the majority is 
Conservative by tradition and conviction. However, 
this caution is necessary and has been explicitly 
commanded from very high places—although the 
command did not come through the channels of a 
formal pronouncement. 

To summarize the present position of Church 
and State in Chile, one can only say that the Church 
is afraid of aggression and is avoiding any incident 
that might offer a specious pretext to bring on such 
aggression. The State, in turn, is afraid of the in- 
fluence of the Church and is avoiding any action 
that might arouse that influence against the Gov- 
ernment. The danger that exists for both parties 
lies in the absolutism and materialism which are 
the unuttered basic principles of the Popular Front. 
These principles cannot square with the doctrines 
of Catholicism, and the intelligent men on both 
sides know it. 


AND THE CLERGY 
CAN HELP THE CAUSE 


DONALD J. DONOVAN 











ONE of the things that will ever remain a mystery 
to working newspapermen is the manner in which 
so many members of the clergy become improvident 
in their dealings with the press. The observation is 
made after bitter, though unsouring, experience by 
a Catholic newspaperman whose duty requires him 
to cover the Chancery office in one of the country’s 
largest dioceses. 

Aware that large sections of the secular press 
well deserve the lacings which they take at the 
hands of both clergy and laity, Catholic newspaper- 
men, at least in this diocese, agree that their lot, 
like that of Gilbert and Sullivan’s policeman “‘is not 
a happy one.” These comments are offered in the 
hope that somewhere they may help other news- 
papermen and eventually the Church itself through 
the betterment of press relationships. 

The lay conception of what constitutes Catholic 
Action is more likely to be motivated by enthusiasm 
rather than by good judgment, and often the 
Catholic newspaperman finds it necessary to pull 
his punches on a story which at first glimpse seems 








to rate front page. A working agreement, however, 
can be effectively reached only if each side under- 
stands the problems of the other. 

One of the most disheartening sights and a for- 
midable barrier to an improvement in relationships 
is the way in which stories are “broken.” Month in 
and month out, the diocesan organ may attack a 
certain newspaper for its editorial bias or its un- 
fairness in the news columns. Yet that newspaper 
rates equally with the others when the matter of 
releases is concerned. This is a problem that is more 
difficult of solution the greater the city and the 
larger the number of newspapers, but it admits of 
solution in the metropolis as well as in the small 
center. 

The situation in this diocese found, for example, 
the morning daily whaling the daylights out of 
General Franco at least twice a week in full length 
editorials, and on several other occasions during the 
week in the course of attacks on “Fascist” dictators. 
The evening paper as consistently plumped for 
the Nationalists, pointing out that the Negrin re- 
gime sought only the Sovietization of Spain. One 
swallow does not make a summer, nor does one 
point of editorial departure make a daily newspaper 
a complete and unbiased substitute for the Catholic 
press, but it would not seem unfair if the occa- 
sional stories that do “break” from the bishop’s of- 
fice were to fall to the lot of the paper which took 
the Catholic slant. It would not be long before the 
other paper began to wonder at this favoritism and 
started to correct the situation. 

This recommendation is not purely a selfish de- 
sire on the part of a particular newspaper, for 
Catholics, like everyone else, want the news, and 
unfortunately are not always fussy where they find 
it or in what condition. If the good news breaks 
are given to papers which consistently take an anti- 
Catholic attitude, the value and appeal of those 
papers are accordingly increased, and more and 
more Catholics are exposed to editorial poison and 
bias. 

Not alone in the matter of releases can improve- 
ment be accomplished. Every newspaper worth its 
salt makes provision for the future and likes to keep 
a well filled “morgue,” containing biographical data 
on the prominent persons within its circulation 
area. Clergymen, in most American cities, are 
front-page copy, inevitably so when they die or are 
promoted, frequently so when they make some 
notable utterance on a question of the day or when 
some anniversary rolls around. 

It is paradoxical that men who have been taught 
from first-year seminary up the value of Providence 
can fail to see how important it is in fields other 
than that of spiritual endeavor. Not alone in this 
diocese, but in others as well, those who have com- 
pared notes bemoan a tendency to let the future 
take care of itself, as far as the press is concerned. 

One venerable priest of the diocese, as modest 
as he was good, would never give the newspapers 
any information whatsoever concerning himself or 
his experiences in the priesthood, even when a 
notable occasion like his golden jubilee was cele- 
brated. In cases of this sort, resort has to be made 


to contemporaries who are more aware of the im- 
portance of authentic information. 

Many a newspaperman has had his head nearly 
bitten off, either by colleagues of a deceased priest 
or by members of his family who cannot under- 
stand why omniscient newspapers have not meticu- 
lously recorded every detail of his career. 

One classic instance of this lack of cooperation in 
this particular diocesan seat comes to mind. Word 
reached the newspaper offices from a friendly 
source that a certain priest, recently transferred 
from a distant city, was at the point of death. Hav- 
ing had previous experience at the Chancery office, 
a pair of reporters was chosen by their confreres 
to see if some information could be gleaned from 
the diocesan headquarters. The group realized that 
the smaller number might be able to accomplish 
what a horde could not do, and the information 
could then be distributed among the entire corps. 

The Chancelor, made cognizant of the commit- 
tee’s wishes, flatly refused any details. “When God 
calls Father Blank, you will be notified and given 
the necessary information.” God did call Father 
Blank—may his soul rest in peace—about three 
o’clock next moining. The disgust of reporters who 
had to call the Chancery office for necessarily hur- 
ried information at that hour was tempered with 
the savage delight that the Chancelor was up to 
his neck in work that could very well have been dis- 
posed of during the daytime, had his attitude been 
less uncompromising. 

The complaint is not unqualified, for there are 
those souls, bless them, who do not hesitate to call 
up a friendly reporter to tell him of the illness or 
forthcoming anniversary of a fellow laborer in the 
vineyard. Is it any wonder, when the lawn-party 
season rolls around, that certain parishes are able 
to get space that could not be bought through the 
advertising department? 

If any priest has what he thinks might be the 
makings of a good story, let him call the city editor 
of his hometown paper and ask for a Catholic re- 
porter. Better still let him cultivate the friendship 
of a reporter on each of the newspapers. Most 
newspapers realize the importance of having 
Catholics cover Catholic affairs and for those edi- 
tors who do not, a few such calls might give them 
an idea. There are hundreds of things a Catholic 
reporter knows through his Faith of which his non- 
Catholic colleague has no inkling. It might have 
been true, and perhaps the poor fellow needed 
them, but no Catholic reporter would have written 
about a holyday funeral, “liberal prayers were 
said.” 

We Catholics can boast of no daily as important, 
for example, as the Christian Science Monitor, 
though the day may come. The weekly and monthly 
Catholic press can do a great deal, but the average 
person must have his daily paper. The soldier who 
disdains to use the weapons at hand because he 
knows better weapons are on the way is going to 
lose his battle. If Catholics are going to win the 
good fight along the press-relations line, they must 
use what they have handy, but they must use it in- 
telligently. 
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THE CORPORATION 
WITHIN THE CORPORATIVE STATE 


A revolutionary proposal for a higher democracy 


EDWARD LA PIERRE 











THE straightforward conclusion of the National 
Catholic Social Action Week that “a corporative 
state, based on occupational grouping of electo- 
rates, with unicameral legislatures should be estab- 
lished in America,” is an affirmation comparable in 
historical significance to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. So momentous a challenge should lead 
- to profound and permanent results affecting the 
very structure and ethos of American society and 
institutions. 

The present article is not intended to be con- 
troversial, far less admonitory. It is expository; 
it submits an analytic definition of the corpora- 
tion to which all genuine corporatists will sub- 
scribe. The definition to follow presupposes ad- 
herence to the following postulates: 

1. that the whole body of citizens engaged in a 
given industry or profession, in spite of the diver- 
gent interests of different categories therein, have 
fundamental and essential common interests which 
unite them in a basic solidarity, more vital and 
permanent than the temporary and intrinsically 
reconcilable quarrels that ostensibly split them into 
the warring classes of the Marxian categories; 

2. that this industrial or professional group is a 
natural body, originating in the social nature of 
man, and not in some mythical Rousseauistic 
“contract,” nor by legislative fiat that produces 
by incorporation artificial “persons” like joint stock 
companies; 

3. that the relations between the divergently in- 
terested categories constituting any one of these 
natural occupational groups, cannot, in view of the 
general common good, be permitted to deteriorate 
into unnecessarily and artificially envenomed con- 
flict that would threaten the whole social fabric; 
4. that the state, as guardian of public order, is 
morally bound to act effectively to end such inter- 
necine strife without fear or favor with respect to 
either party; 

5. that the state may not morally settle such in- 
dustrial disturbances by sacrificing the natural 
rights or the civil and political liberties of any of 
the contestants, though, of course, it can and 
should, do away with the abuse of these rights, 
and require that they be exercised with due re- 
gard for the common good; 
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6. that the state is not competent to take upon 
itself the whole care of the particular common good 
of each occupational group, with its complex, 
changing and regionally differing details; 

7. that by assuming such extraneous functions, by 
attempting “omnicompetence,” the state would be 
guilty of “an injustice, a grave evil and a dis- 
turbance of right order” in thus arrogating to it- 
self, “a larger and higher organization,” “functions 
that can be performed efficiently by smaller and 
lower bodies” (Quadragesimo Anno, Part V). 

From these postulates of the Catholic school of 
sociology, the necessity, the nature and the func- 
tion of the Corporation may be readily anticipa- 
ted. For the Corporation is the self-organized, self- 
governing and state-recognized occupational group 
which includes all parties to production or service, 
employers and employes, salaried technicians, 
clerical workers and wage-earners. It is a natural 
and juridic social organism performing a specific 
social function in a pluralist society and thus a 
safeguard against the chaos of individualism in an 
atomized society, and against the degradation of 
centralized absolutism under the servile, or collec- 
tivist, state. 

Hence the following definition emerges: “The 
Corporation is (a) an official and public body, (b) 
intermediate between private industry and the 
state, and (c) charged with the management of 
the common good of a given occupational group, 
as well as with (d) its representation before public 
powers.” 

The Corporation is an official and a public body. 
It is an institution, permanent, authoritative, af- 
fecting a community, established and controlled by 
public law. Thus it is legally superior to private 
associations, whether labor unions or employers’ 
groups or both combined. It is, likewise, legally su- 
perior to the artificial persons created by incor- 
poration, for these, like their legal analogs, nat- 
ural persons, fall under private law. The true 
analog of the Corporation is the municipality. 
The incorporated town or city has its charter and, 
within the limits of the authority recognized there- 
in and thereby, makes its own laws which are bind- 
ing upon all residents in the territory under its 
jurisdiction. Similarly the Corporation; it receives 

















its charter from the government (state or fed- 
eral according to the territorial scale upon which 
the occupational group is being organized) and 
within the measure of authority recognized by that 
charter exercises over its own members, the whole 
occupational group, a genuine democratic self-gov- 
ernment: legislative, executive and even judicial, 
in the discharge of its function, that is, the com- 
mon good of the occupational group in question. 

The Corporation is intermediary between pri- 
vate enterprise and the state. It avoids two ex- 
tremes. It does not seek to supplant the state; its 
activities are not properly political, but economic 
and social. Moreover, its jurisdiction is limited to 
members of its own occupational group; it enjoys, 
not sovereignty, the attribute of the state, but au- 
tonomy, to a degree compatible with the general 
public good. Its authority, it is true, derives from 
nature, not from the state; but the state delimits 
the sphere in which this autonomy is to be exer- 
cised, thus coordinating and harmonizing the sev- 
eral interests and aspirations of the natural lesser 
societies that constitute a pluralist society. 

On the other hand, the Corporation does not 
interfere with the management or direction of the 
several firms or plants that fall under its jurisdic- 
tion. To each belongs its own responsibilities, the 
choice of its personnel, the development of its own 
resources. The Corporation however does see to 
the loyal execution of decisions and plans to which 
all freely bound themselves after free discussion 
in the council of the corporation. For all members 
of the occupational group have a voice in its gov- 
ernment with equal representation of employers 
and employes. Thus, the Corporation is a link be- 
tween the individual enterprise and the state, but 
encroaches upon the proper sphere of neither. 

The Corporation is charged with the manage- 
ment of the common good of the occupational 
group. By this time, in the present discussion, the 
distinction between the particular common-good 
of an occupational group and the general common- 
good of society, has been made amply clear. It must 
be kept in mind at this particular point in order 
not to misconceive the function of the Corpora- 
tion whose interests are professional and not di- 
rectly territorial. That the occupational group as 
a whole, including employers and employes, really 
has vital common interests is evident to all who 
are not blinded by Marxian and quasi-Marxian 
prejudices. 

It will be sufficient now to describe in outline 
how the Corporation functions, once it is constitu- 
ted and legally erected. The work of the Corpora- 
tion falls into two distinct but mutually interpene- 
trating categories: economic and social. The chief 
instrument of its activity is the corporative code. 
After the full and free discussion by representa- 
tives of employers and employes mentioned above, 
a code is elaborated to which all subscribe and 
which is to be binding on the whole occupational 
group for a specified time. Its observance is sanc- 
tioned by appropriate penalties not exceeding, of 
course, the provisions of the Corporation’s charter. 

The code thus elaborated regulates both the 


economic activity of the given occupational group: 
volume, rate, quota and technique of production; 
prices and marketing; advertising; tariffs; proposed 
dealings with allied occupational groups, etc. It 
also regulates social relations within the occupa- 
tional group itself; wages, hours and conditions 
of work; compensation; paid holidays; family al- 
lowances; profit and management sharing; group 
insurance. In a word, it looks to the humanizing 
of labor in a truly personalist economy. This code 
is then submitted to the appropriate government, 
state or federal according to the territorial extent 
to which the occupational group is organized. 

The government concerned scrutinizes from its 
point of view—that of the general common-good— 
all codes thus submitted by the several Corpora- 
tions within its jurisdiction. After comparing them, 
it may consult one or more of the Corporations and 
suggest amendments, in order, by its arbitral ac- 
tion, to integrate their respective codes into a hu- 
man economy, thus planned in justice and modera- 
tion by a democratic process. The several codes 
once promulgated receive the character and bind- 
ing force of public law, of which courts of law take 
judicial notice, just as they take judicial notice of 
municipal by-laws. 

That the Corporation represents the occupational 
group before public powers is sufficiently obvious 
from what has just been said about its ordinary 
functioning. Apart, however, from its submission 
of codes for promulgation, the Corporation, from 
its very nature and composition, is an ever ready 
and ever authoritative consultative body which the 
state may call upon and associate with itself in 
its social and economic functions. 

This happy arrangement is not, however, the 
“corporative state” with the electorates arranged 
by occupational groups. Whether or not such a 
parallel political reform is imperative, is a matter 
for each country to decide for itself. The discus- 
sion of this possible development does not fall 
within the scope of the present paper. Neverthe- 
less, it may be remarked that the corporative or- 
dering above described produces by itself without 
specifically political reform a healthy reaction upon 
the state. For the free and flexible functioning of 
the Corporations in a society thus restored to its 
natural organic structure relieves the state of the 
great and ever-increasing load of secondary and 
essentially extraneous functions it has been obliged, 
or persuaded, to assume in a society which eco- 
nomic liberalism had deprived of its natural organs. 

The state can concentrate upon its own con- 
stituent functions which are political and military, 
and not economic and professional. Its prestige is 
restored now that it has been freed of the anomaly 
of endless intervention into the sphere of private 
and occupational competence. It can now re-as- 
sume its authentic and natural réle in society: to 
transcend all particularisms, the better to exer- 
cise its sovereignty, not by absorbing or suppress- 
ing all lesser autonomies, but by arbitrating im- 
partially among them in order to safeguard and 
promote the absolutes of truth, goodness and jus- 
tice, and the higher life of the spirit. 
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A NEW DEAL FOR UNIONS 


OPTIMISTIC in its general tone, the President’s 
Labor Day message contained more than one note 
of doubt. To begin with, about 10,000,000 wage- 
earners are still out of work. Next, instead of turn- 
ing all their force against labor’s enemies, the two 
great labor organizations are fighting among them- 
selves. Finally, the public is tiring of this cat-and- 
dog fight between the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. 

Put these three facts together, and the prospects 
of organized labor are not so bright as they were 
a year ago. Messrs. Green and Lewis do not seem 
to realize that the split in the labor organizations 
is exposing labor to the attacks of enemies who are 
both clever and unscrupulous. 

Here again we have confirmation for the asser- 
tion that organized labor’s worst troubles always 
come from incompetent or corrupt leadership. 
John L. Lewis appealed to the rag-tag and bob- 
tail, when he began his campaign for the C.L.O., 
and was confident that he could regiment this crew 
into a well drilled army. Perhaps he might have 
succeeded had he not, while bestowing mild oral 
curses in public upon the Communists, welcomed 
these same Communists with a fervent private 
blessing when they presented themselves as “or- 
ganizers.” Whatever Mr. Lewis’ dreams may have 
been, it is obvious today that the Communists or- 
ganized so well that they have brought the C.I.O. 
into disrepute, and have all but wrecked the good 
work which it began. 

The job of organizing workers who had never 
been organized, workers who many thought could 
not be organized, was a job that needed to be done. 
We believed at the time that Mr. Lewis could do it, 
and do it well. It is barely possible that were he 
willing, and strong enough, to drop Communists 
from key positions, he could, even today, reorgan- 
ize the depleted and rapidly disappearing C.I.O. 
groups, and weld them into a useful labor group. 
But he has shown no signs that he intends to break 
his Communistic bonds. 

The other leader of organized labor has refused 
to entice fellow-travelers into the A.F. of L. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Green has never hesitated to declare that 
a pact with Communism means death to labor. For 
this he is to be commended, but his leadership 
merits no panegyric. He knows as well as John L. 
Lewis that there is no real opposition between the 
craft and the industrial union. Fifteen years ago, 
he was an ardent defender of the industrial union, 
and even today the A.F. of L. offers no objection 
when one of its unions “goes industrial.” That the 
two labor organizations have been permitted to 
split on this issue, and to widen the rift, chiefly, 
it would appear, to further the personal ambitions 
of Messrs. Green and Lewis, is another of those 
tragedies springing from poor leadership. 

We hope that the A.F. of L. and the C.1.0. will 
soon be able to iron out their difficulties. If this 
means that Messrs. Lewis and Green are ironed 
out of the picture, the public will rejoice, and labor 
ought to. Each has outlived his usefulness. 
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CENSORSHIP 


LIKE a cloud, censorship of the news has fallen t 
over all Europe, and hereafter we Americans will 
be permitted to know only what the Governments 
think we ought to know. Of this we can hardly 
complain. Government business, least of all during 
a war, cannot be conducted on the street. But we 
must be doubly on guard as we read the dispatches 
from any European country. Many of them are de- ’ 
signed to influence American opinion and Ameri- 

can legislation, and not a few to bring us into the 

war. This influence will fail, if we remember that 

most “news” reports are propaganda. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWAI 


EVERY MAN must settle his own mental and 
emotional attitude toward the war in Europe. 
All of us must consider certain determinants. 

Every thinking man cannot but help regard 
Adolf Hitler as a menace to religion and even 
to civilization. His association with Soviet Rus- ’ 
sia must emphasize our opposition to him. The 
armed hostility of Poland, Great Britain and 
France against his mad course was inevitable. 

Our moral condemnation of Hitler, however, 
and his defiance of international justice 
through the refusal of arbitration, do not blind 
us to the grievous wrongs suffered by the Ger- 
man people and the justice inherent in their 
claims. Hitler must be stopped, but unequivocal 
justice must be done to Germany and its in- 
habitants, whose distress was ignored in the 
heyday of Allied triumph after the last War. 

Nor are we blind to the danger, even cer- 
tainty, that the methods employed by the anti- 
Hitler powers may be as atrocious in actual 
warfare as any that the Nazi Dictatorship may 
invent; for all modern warfare is atrocious. We 
condemn, outright, every violation of interna- 
tional and humane precepts, by whomsoever 
committed. 

Since the Governments of all the great pow- 
ers are equally subservient to selfish interests, . 
we have no illusion that in the hour of their } 
victory they will not attempt to lay upon the 
German people conditions even more unjust 
than those they imposed in 1919. 

At all events, and at all costs, the United 
States should keep out of this war, under the 
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JUDGE NOT 


OFFICIAL censorship can be justified, but not the 
propaganda deliberately designed to stir up hatred. 
We had much of that propaganda during the World 
War, and shall probably have more during the 
present war. But our recollection of the lying tales 
of a quarter of a century ago should make us sus- 
picious of similar stories. Actual combat on the 
field of battle is horrible, but scarcely less revolting 
is the poisonous hatred spread among neutral popu- 
lations. In the the absence of positive evidence that 
a combatant nation is guilty of atrocities, let us 
withhold our judgment. 


WARD EUROPE’S WAR 


circumstances in which it is now being waged. 
Every citizen should see that his Government 
fulfils that duty. 

Complete abstention from the present Euro- 
pean conflict is to the interests of our nation 
and to the interests of Europe itself. No mili- 
tary considerations can weigh against the in- 
fluence for humanity’s peace and freedom 
which our country’s sanity can exert. 

For this reason we propose most rigid limita- 
tion upon the sale of arms and munitions to any 
of the combatants and strict control over all 
measures and activities, commercial, financial 
or legal, which may in any way involve us. 

Citizens should be alert against all schemes 
for political aggrandizement based upon war 
participation and against propaganda directed 
to that end. Each citizen’s duty is to weigh re- 
ports of events and not be carried away by ap- 
peals to his credulity, sentiment and passion. 

As Catholics, we can nurture no feelings of 
hate, least of all to millions of fellow-Catholics. 
Not for a moment can we forget that God’s 
Providence rules the world and that our prayers 
are the mightiest of weapons. Never can we 
lose sight of the transcendent viewpoint of the 
Church and of its Visible Head, whose thoughts 
are even now directed to an ultimate settlement 
upon a lasting basis of justice and charity. In 
the midst of war let us even now anticipate the 
day when, as members of the Church Univer- 
sal, we can do our part as architects of a just 
peace. May Christ’s Body, now crucified in its 
members, bring us the peace of His reign! 


KEEPING OUT OF WAR 


AT his press conference two weeks ago, the Presi- 
dent was asked if he thought that the United States 
could keep out of war, should hostilities arise in 
Europe. “I not only sincerely hope so, but I believe 
that we can stay out,” the President answered, “and 
every effort will be made by the Administration so 
to do.” 

The whole country speaks through the President 
in that statement. 

“This nation will remain a neutral nation,” the 
President said in his radio address to the country 
on the night of September 3. “I hope that the 
United States will stay out of this war, and I be- 
lieve that it can.” To keep this country out of war 
now is not only the wish of every American. It is 
the ardent desire, we think, of every man who 
appreciates the necessity, if civilization is to sur- 
vive, of preserving at least one country free from 
the bitterness and the hatreds which accompany 
and follow every armed conflict. 

But the task will not be easy. We shall be im- 
portuned to throw our force on the side of “civili- 
zation,” and of religion. Further, all of us have our 
preferences and our emotions. We may be so out- 
raged by the sight of injustice that we are swept 
to the conclusion that this wrong can be righted 
only by American cannon. Possibly we have reached 
the conclusion, and it may be perfectly correct, that 
Europe is falling under the control of men to whom 
morals mean little and religion nothing. 

These facts, for facts they are, fight against the 
law that is in our mind. And that law bids us, for 
our own sake and for the sake of the world, to stay 
out of war. 

But another fact must be considered. It is this: 
if we allow ourselves to believe that do what we 
may we cannot keep out of war, we are uncon- 
sciously preparing to get into this war. It was to 
this unfortunate fact that Senator Lodge, of Massa- 
chusetts, referred in his speech last week at the 
National Convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, when he said: “It is our duty to stop this 
talk that we ‘must’ be drawn in, that we ‘cannot’ 
avoid it, that we must ‘inevitably’ come into any 
European war. If we say it often enough, if this 
fantastic talk goes on, we will be drawn in.” 

For the United States to keep out of the war 
that now scourges Europe, not in an un-Christian 
spirit of indifference to injustice, but that we may 
be able to help all, is a task that is not easy. But 
it is a task which can be accomplished. To quote 
Senator Lodge again, “‘we must stress the fact that 
we can stay out,” and then use every means to 
avoid the snares that may trap us into throwing 
our support to a belligerent nation. 

Many such snares are connected with “neu- 
trality,” a question which the last Congress did 
not solve. As the President said in his radio ad- 
dress, what we hope to maintain is “a true neu- 
trality.” In the last Congress, the majority be- 
lieved that the President’s “neutrality” was not 
a true neutrality, but a policy which would neces- 
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sarily aid Great Britain and France. On their side, 
the supporters of the President pointed out that 
rejection of the President’s plan meant a neutrality 
which would necessarily work for the advantage of 
the enemies of the Anglo-French alliance. Balanc- 
ing inaction against possible disaster, Congress left 
the problem as it was. 

Congress will certainly be asked to reconsider 
the whole question of neutrality. What the proper 
solution is, we do not pretend to say. We propose 
to offer soon an objective study of neutrality which, 
we hope, will help to show what neutrality is, and 
what it is not. What the American people desire 
in this crisis is a policy which will enable the Gov- 
ernment to protect its interests, which will give no 
cause of offense to any nation, and which will em- 
ploy every means, that can be legitimately used, 
to promote world-wide peace. 

In the meantime, let every American think 
peace, and pray for peace. We can keep out of war, 
and with God’s help we shall. 


CHILDREN ARE HUMAN 


IN their saner moments, even doting parents know 
that little Mabel is not an angel, but, potentially, a 
rational animal. In the Code of Canon Law, we 
meet a reaffirmation of Mabel’s status. For the Code 
asserts that parents are under a grave obligation 
to care for Mabel’s religious, mental and physical 
welfare. 

The modern school has assumed many obliga- 
tions which really belong to parents. Perhaps it is 
more accurate to say that most of these duties have 
not been assumed by the school, but have been 
thrust upon it. Parents of today are much like the 
appendix and other bodily organs which, the older 
anatomists taught, have no clearly defined func- 
tions. 

The Catholic school ably supplements the work 
of parents in providing for the child’s religious and 
mental needs. But that the average Catholic ele- 
mentary school provides equally well for its physi- 
cal well being, is a statement not to be accepted 
without qualification. Perhaps it is because some 
school heads think that a hospital and a resident 
staff of nurses are implied in the task of caring for 
the child’s physical needs, that they conduct the 
school as if children had no bodies. 

Nothing so elaborate is required. In our cities, 
at least, it should be possible to arrange with the 
local board of health, or with a group of friendly 
physicians, to give every child an adequate physi- 
cal examination at least once a year. Common dis- 
orders which, if neglected, will soon become very 
serious, can be detected in the child, and cured. 
Many pupils who seem to neglect their work, or 
who cause trouble by bad behavior, should be given 
medical care instead of the customary reprehen- 
sion. 

The child’s religious welfare comes first, but its 
physical welfare must not be neglected. For all of 
little Mabel goes to school, not merely her im- 
mortal soul. 
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THE LOWEST PLACE 


IN the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, xiv, 
1-11) we find two sections which, at first sight, 
seem unconnected. The cure of the man afflicted 
with dropsy is told in the first part, and it would 
appear that some of those who sat at table with 
Our Lord in the house of the Pharisee, were 
grievously scandalized, since the miraculous heal- 
ing was effected on the Sabbath day. Our Lord 
rebukes their presumption in judging Him by re- 
minding them that they themselves would draw 
an ox or ass out of the pit on the Sabbath, and 
then reads them a little homily about pride and 
humility. 

If we have ever seriously meditated on this 
homily, it has probably occurred to us that we are 
neither humble nor proud, at least not uniformly. 
Pride is a frightful vice, and we may be thankful 
that it is not often found among Christians. Pride 
puts self in place of God, thereby usurping the 
rights of God, or, as Saint Thomas tells us, pride is 
substantially a refusal to submit to God’s Sovereign 
Will. The proud man lives according to his own will, 
and by putting God out of his universe, makes him- 
self his own last end. Viewed from one angle, pride 
is practical atheism, and from another, a kind of 
idolatry. 

Examining ourselves as honestly as we can, we 
shall probably conclude that, whatever our vices 
may be, pride in the strict sense is not among them. 
But are we humble? 

Humility is a supernatural virtue which inclines 
us to rate ourselves at our true worth. That defini- 
tion seems to put most of us out of the picture. 
We must confess that we have a high esteem of 
ourselves, and generally we repel the ungenerous 
suspicion that it is too high. 

But if we are neither proud nor humble, what 
are we? Taking our courage in our hands, we shall 
probably admit that we suffer from presumption, 
which is an excessively high opinion of our natural 
gifts and our supernatural virtues, and from vanity, 
which is an inordinate desire of the approbation of 
our fellows. The two faults usually are intimately 
joined. We first wish, and then demand, homage 
from others, because we are keenly aware of our 
unusual excellence. 

Vain people are sadly wanting in a sense of pro- 
portion. Put in another way, they lack all sense 
of humor. As Saint Francis de Sales has written, 
the man who seeks approbation because he has a 
feather in his hat, or because he rides a fine horse, 
forgets that the glory really belongs to the bird and 
the horse. 

Vanity is often akin to idiocy, or to some other 
form of mental weakness. While some of its mani- 
festations can be passed off with a smile, the danger 
to the individual in whom vanity is found, is that 
it grows, and sometimes to such an extent that it 
leads to real pride and gross uncharitableness. If 
we take care to “sit down in the lowest place,” as 
Our Lord advises, then we are forming a habit 
which in time will safeguard us against vanity and 
pride. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. On September 1, President 
Roosevelt requested Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many and Poland to make a public pledge to re- 
frain from aerial bombing of civilian populations 
and unfortified cities. Britain, France, Germany 
and Poland replied to the general effect that each 
would agree to do so if the enemy would likewise 
concur. Italy’s non-participation in the war re- 
moved her from those concerned. . At a press 
conference, September 1, the President, replying to 
the question: “Can we keep out of it?” declared: 

. I not only sincerely hope so, but I believe we 
can . . every effort will be made by the Adminis- 
tration to so do.”. . . Mr. Roosevelt announced 
that Hugh R. Wilson had resigned as Ambassador 
to Germany and had been assigned to State Depart- 
ment duty. From Berlin came word that the Ger- 
man Ambassador to the United States had also re- 
signed. . . . In a nationwide broadcast September 3 
urging national unity, the President said: “I hope 
the United States will keep out of this war. I be- 
lieve that it will. And I give you assurances that 
every effort of your Government will be directed 
toward that end.” After asking citizens to separate 
fact from rumor, and asserting: “Most of us... 
believe in the spirit of the New Testament,” he 
added: “This nation will remain a neutral nation, 
but I cannot ask that every American remain neu- 
tral in thought as well. Even a neutral has a right 
to take account of facts.”. . . The influence of the 
United States should seek for humanity “a final 
peace which will eliminate, as far as it is possible 
to do so, the continued use of force between na- 
tions,” the President averred. National safety is 
bound up with “the safety of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and of the seas adjacent thereto,” Mr. 
Roosevelt asserted, continuing: “We seek to keep 
war from our firesides by keeping war from com- 
ing to the Americas.” With reference to the ques- 
tion of armed intervention, the President admon- 
ished: “Let no man or woman thoughtlessly or 
falsely talk of America sending its armies to Euro- 
pean fields.” 


WASHINGTON. In accordance with the Neutrality 
Act, President Roosevelt on September 5 issued a 
proclamation declaring he found a state of war 
“unhappily exists between Germany and France, 
Poland, and the United Kingdom, India, Australia 
and New Zealand,” and invoking the arms embargo 
section of the Act. Persons within the jurisdiction 
of the United States are forbidden to export arms, 
ammunition or implements of war “from any place 
in the United States or any of its possessions,” to 
any belligerent or to some other neutral State for 
transshipment to or for the use of a belligerent. 
The proclamation enumerated seven separate cate- 


gories of materials to be considered as arms, am- 
munition and implements of war. . . . On September 
5 Secretary Hull published regulations governing 
steamship travel by Americans under the Neutral- 
ity Act, which, following Presidential proclamation 
of a state of war, make it unlawful for citizens of 
the United States to travel on any vessel of a bel- 
ligerent nation except in accordance with rules the 
President prescribes. The Hull regulations decree 
that diplomatic, military, naval officers and per- 
sonnel and their families may, when public service 
necessitates, use vessels of the warring nations. 
Other American citizens may use such vessels ex- 
cept in certain specified forbidden zones. Travel in 
these forbidden zones on vessels of belligerents re- 
quires permission of Secretary Hull in each case. 
... Jesse H. Jones, Federal Lending Administrator, 
declared that the Johnson Act forbidding Govern- 
ment credits to foreign countries which defaulted 
on their war debts did not apply to the Export- 
Import Bank or the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. 


PROCLAMATIONS. On September 4, Secretary 
of State Hull issued an order restricting travel by 
Americans to and from Europe. Passports previ- 
ously issued must be validated for European use. 
New passports will not be issued or old ones vali- 
dated for European travel until after the persons 
contemplating such travel shall prove “imperative 
necessity” for the journey. The maximum time for 
passports to Europe will be six months. The pass- 
ports will be taken up upon return of the travelers 
and lodged in State Department files, to prevent 
their falling into the hands of foreign agents. Per- 
sons presenting “false or misleading” information 
in the procurement of their passports will be liable 
to heavy fines and up to five years imprisonment. 

. On September 5, President Roosevelt, in ac- 
cordance with international law, issued a proclama- 
tion “proclaiming the neutrality of the United 
States in the war between Germany and France; 
Poland; and the United Kingdom, India, Australia 
and New Zealand.” This document, which followed 
in large measure the neutrality declaration of 
President Wilson in 1914, pointed out “the duty of 
a neutral Government not to permit or suffer the 
making of its territory or territorial waters sub- 
servient to the purposes of war,” and recited sev- 
enteen separate restrictions calculated to insure 
American neutrality. Among the acts forbidden 
under severe penalties within the territory and 
jurisdiction of the United States are: accepting and 
exercising a commission to serve one of the bellig- 
erents against an opposing belligerent; enlisting or 
entering into the service of a belligerent as a sol- 
dier or sailor; hiring or retaining another person to 
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so enlist; fitting out and arming ships to be used by 
one belligerent in hostilities against another. 


AT Home. Pax Romana, worldwide Catholic or- 
ganization, temporarily moved its international 
headquarters from Freiburg, Switzerland, to Wash- 
ington. . . . Prices of war stocks skyrocketed fol- 
lowing launching of hostilities abroad. . . . Ninth 
week of the Harry Bridges deportation hearings 
opened in San Francisco. The defense sought to 
shake the credibility of prosecution witnesses. 
Miles G. Humphreys, former Communist party 
member, testified he sat in more than twenty Com- 
munist meetings with Bridges, and that the entire 
Bridges’ defense committee are Communists. One 
counsel defending Bridges is Miss Carol King, of 
New York, one of the sponsors of the Daily Worker, 
Communist paper. . . . Earl Browder, general sec- 
retary of the Communist party in the United States, 
was called before the Dies Committee in Wash- 
ington. He admitted he traveled abroad on a false 
passport, that other Communists had done the 
same thing. Browder declared someone who said 
he represented influential Republicans offered 
$250,000 if the Communists would nominate Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on its ticket. The Red chieftain as- 
serted he tried to transmit the information through 
Heywood Broun, who later remarked that he 
thought somebody was trying to “kid’’ Browder. 


War. On August 31, Premier Mussolini informed 
London and Paris that if Britain, France and Po- 
land would agree to participate he was in a position 
to arrange an international conference on Septem- 
ber 5 to revise the provocative clauses of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. On September 1, Mussolini received 
favorable replies from England and France. Early 
September 1, Chancelor Hitler commenced military 
operations against Poland and on that date the 
British and French Ambassadors informed the 
German Government that unless the troops were 
withdrawn they would fulfil their commitments to 
Warsaw. On September 2, Signor Mussolini, encour- 
aged by the special interest in his efforts shown by 
the French, told Herr Hitler there was still a 
chance of calling the conference. The German 
Chancelor’s reply did not reject the idea of the con- 
ference, but wanted to know if the British-French 
note possessed the character of an ultimatum and 
whether he could have twenty-four hours to reach 
his decision. At 2 P. M., September 2, Mussolini 
queried London and Paris. They denied their note 
constituted an ultimatum, agreed to the twenty- 
four period requested, but made evacuation of Po- 
land a prior condition to the international confer- 
ence. Premier Mussolini transmitted this condition 
to Berlin and declared the Italian Government, un- 
less it received contrary advice from Hitler, could 
not see what further action it could take. . . . Re- 
ceiving no reply from Berlin to its note, the British 
Government early September 3 informed the Ger- 
man Government that unless it received a reply by 
11 A. M., September 3, to the effect that the Ger- 
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man troops would evacuate Poland a state of war 
would exist between Great Britain and Germany. 
As no such pledge arrived from Berlin, Mr. Cham- 
berlain immediately announced to the English peo- 
ple and later to the House of Commons that “this 
country is now at war with Germany.”. . . On the 
same day, France gave Chancelor Hitler a time 
limit for a similar reply which never came. At the 
expiration of the proposed time, France and Ger- 
many were at war. 


IN THE FIELD. Without a declaration of war, Ger- 
many commenced invading Poland at 6.00 A.M., 
September 1. A Reich air fleet began dropping 
bombs on Polish objectives, while army columns 
moved out of East Prussia, Silesia, Pomerania into 
Polish territory. On September 3, Chancelor Hitler 
donned a field gray uniform and joined the Ger- 
man army on the Eastern front. German columns 
cut across the Corridor, penetrated rapidly into the 
Polish Silesian industrial district, pushed down from 
East Prussia, captured Czestochowa, Katowice, 
Bydgoszcz, Grudziadz, Cracow. Warsaw heard the 
sound of German guns approaching. The Polish 
Government, foreign diplomats, abondoned War- 
saw, the Government retiring to Lublin, 100 miles 
to the southeast. Warsaw was heavily bombed from 
the air, one bomb falling in the yard of the Ameri- 
can Ambassador. . . . To divert the Germans from 
Poland, France attacked on the Western Front, 
the assault being especially active between the 
Rhine and the Moselle. The Siegfried Line in sec- 
tions of this front is several miles behind the 
frontier, and here the French penetrated German 
territory and reported the Reich was bringing up 
reinforcements. . . . The British Navy patrolled 
the North Sea near the Scandinavian peninsula, 
blockaded the entrance to the Baltic Sea in the 
vieinity of Skagerrak. The British air force bombed 
German warships at Wilhelmshaven and Bruns- 
buettel at the entrance to the Kiel Canal. One Royal 
Air Force plane flung bombs on Denmark. Britain 
apologized. English airmen dropped in Germany 
6,000,000 leaflets declaring Hitler forced an un- 
necessary war and was keeping the truth from his 
people. Prime Minister Chamberlain broadcast to 
the German people asserting that when Hitler de- 
manded a Polish representative be sent to Berlin 
to conclude an agreement he had not even com- 
municated to the Poles his offer of a plebiscite in 
the Corridor, that the Poles were expected to sign 
an agreement they had not even seen. The offer 
was finally communicated to the Polish Ambas- 
sador in Berlin just two hours before Hitler an- 
nounced Poland had rejected it, Mr. Chamberlain 
told the German people. . . . German submarines 
sank four British freighters. British cruisers sent 
two German vessels to the bottom off South 
America. . . . The British liner Athenia, bound for 
Canada with 246 Americans aboard, sank 200 miles 
west of the Hebrides. London charged a German 
submarine with the sinking; Berlin issued an of- 
ficial denial. Most of the passengers and crew were 
saved; forty-four were missing. 
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RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
EpiTor: In AMERICA (September 9) appears a let- 
ter signed Librarian which severely criticizes my 
article, Catholic Publishers Are Doing Their Bit, 
which appeared August 26. However, after reading 
and rereading the contention of this good librarian, 
I am further convinced of the correctness of my 
conclusion that “Catholics too often lean over back- 
wards with broadmindedness when attending a 
round-table conference with their non-Catholic 
brethren.” 

And it surely is distressing to all Catholics when 
Librarian quotes the following: 

This list is designated by A. L. A. as “non-denom- 
inational,” which means in the vernacular “accept- 
able from a general Protestant viewpoint.” The 
Committee is composed of three Protestants, one 
Catholic and one Jew. Any book to be included on 
the final selection must receive three votes, which 
means that no book is selected unless it is approved 
by at least one Protestant. 

Apparently this Librarian believes that all books 
selected by the Catholic member of the Committee 
for our public libraries must be limited to those 
which are acceptable to Protestants, and entirely 
overlooks the many earnest Catholic readers who 
properly use our great public libraries. 

This but bears out the essence of my article, 
which is to the effect that the Catholic member 
of the Religious section of the American Library 
Association should be selected as one qualified and 
ready to insist upon the display in our public li- 
braries of books which correctly portray Catholic 
thought and teaching, and which are in proper 
harmony with the dictates of Mother Church, which 
alone over the centuries has continued the doctrine 
and teaching of Christ. 

New York, N. Y. 


MONEY MYSTERIES 

EpiTor: Permit me to assure the Rev. William H. 
Huelsmann, who feared that his own mathematics 
might have betrayed him (AMERICA, July 15), that 
he undoubtedly is correct in his statement that 
commercial banks (not savings banks) by creating 
and lending money that they do not have on de- 
posit are able to triple their investment within one 
year. 

Were Father Huelsmann permitted to lend money 
in the way commercial banks do, he likewise could 
get rich quickly. With $100 on deposit in his check- 
ing account he could draw ten checks, each for 
$100, to the order of ten different borrowers, charg- 
ing each of them five per cent interest. He would 
then receive five per cent interest on ten times 
$100, a thousand dollars. His yearly return would 
be five per cent of $1,000, or $50. His true interest 
rate on his original $100 would be fifty per cent. 


LouIS KENEDY 


Unfortunately for Father Huelsmann’s pocket- 
book he is not permitted to indulge in this round- 
about usury as that is a privilege delegated ex- 
clusively to the commercial banks by the United 
States Congress in infinite stupidity. This privilege 
of lending fountain-pen money is sound when ex- 
ercised by commercial banks, but would be grand 
larceny and criminal usury if practised by Father 
Huelsmann. 

As long as the Congress of the United States in- 
sists on borrowing money that does not exist, and 
is willing to take fountain-pen credit money for its 
bonds, I think we ought to permit Father Huels- 
mann and the 130,000,000 other Americans to lend 
credit money in the manner described above. If the 
Congress refuses to issue money, then in fairness 
to the rest of us it ought not to grant a monopoly 
on the credit-creating business to commercial 
banks. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. LAWRENCE LUCEY 
EpitTor: Proof of the fact that illusions propagate 
themselves with great rapidity is shown by one of 
your correspondents in his analysis of Mr. Lucey’s 
recent article on money. 

Your correspondent has drawn up what he be- 
lieves to be a ledger statement of the receipts and 
expenditures of any bank; he arrives at the re- 
markable conclusion that the “original $4 the banks 
had has grown in one year to $11.18,” and then 
naively remarks: “The thing is unbelievable! I sim- 
ply must be in error. But what puzzles me is pre- 
cisely where!” 

His principal error, of course, is that his so- 
called “analysis” is not what it purports to be. An 
infinite number of such statements could be drawn 
up and made to show exactly what it is desired to 
show, and still not one of them would be true. This 
happens to be the defect of the one in question. 

El Oro, Mexico ROYAL P. JARVIS 


EpiTor: Lawrence Lucey (AMERICA, July 8) raised 
and seemed to settle so many questions of economic 
theory, opinion and fact that adequate comment is 
quite impossible. The following observations may 
help. 

1. On that elusive thing he calls inflation: ‘The 
general characteristics of inflation are that the 
amount of money in the nation is so great and/or 
its journey from pocket to pocket is so rapid, that 
it becomes cheap” (paragraph 3). Paragraphs 6, 
7 and 8 somewhat telescoped become: “With our 
present gold holdings we could issue 33,000,000,000 
more currency dollars without breaking any bank- 
ing rule (i.e., without exceeding the limits imposed 
by a forty per-cent gold reserve requirement) and 
without inflating our currency.” In paragraph 3 
the criterion of inflation is cheapness of money, 
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induced by a significant increase in its volume or 
velocity; now it is a gold-reserve ratio. 

Paragraph 4: “With our present 12,000,000 un- 
employed no one in his right mind could believe 
that we are suffering from monetary inflation.” 
Paragraph 16: “Is this current method of ex- 
panding our monetary supply inflation? It certain- 
ly is... .” Presumably we have inflation but we 
are not suffering from it, or have we? Paragraph 
11: “Definitely our currency is not inflated but is 
so deflated that we could issue 33,000,000,000 more 
gold-backed dollars.”” Perhaps we suffer from credit 
inflation and gold deflation simultaneously, or, per- 
haps, the volume of money, after all, is not sig- 
nificant to whatever Mr. Lucey is advocating. When 
the bankers increase the volume of money they in- 
flate; when the Government does it, it doesn’t. “The 
general characteristics” of inflation change with 
the men at the pumps. 

2. On the established practice. “Since the advent 
of the modern banking system it has become the 
established practice to issue two and one half dollars 
in paper currency for every dollar of gold bullion 
held in reserve against it. This practice was writ- 
ten into our law. ...” Established by whom, when, 
where? The Bank of England, then, does not be- 
long to the modern banking system. In the United 
States from 1864 to 1914, national bank notes were 
backed by Government bonds, not by a fixed gold 
reserve. After the Federal Reserve Act, Federal 
Reserve bank notes were covered by legally speci- 
fied paper, generally Government’s. Federal Re- 
serve notes were backed by a reserve of gold and 
paper, of which the gold generally could not fall 
below forty per cent without penalty. In “estab- 
lished practice” the gold reserve varied widely and 
over years averaged well over forty per cent. 

3. Our economic needs. Paragraph 17: “America 
needs $52,000,000,000 and more of money to fi- 
nance her business. This inflated bank money is 
needed to keep our industrial wheels turning even 
at their present slow speed.” The tenor of the article 
seems to imply that the volume of business is gov- 
erned by the volume of money, that the economic 
mechanism works like a vending machine: one 
penny, one stick of gum; two pennies, two sticks; 
more money, more goods; a lot more money, a lot 
more goods. May there not be just a possibility that 
Mr. Lucey is walking backward in the economic 
world; that what America needs is business worth 
financing for $52,000,000,000 or more. I may sim- 
plify Mr. Lucey’s economics, but unquestionably 
Mr. Lucey simplifies the relation of money and 
business. The effect of new money in the economic 
system depends, in part, on the varied degrees of 
responsiveness and unresponsiveness of goods in 
the price-complex, on the price disparities present 
and evoked, on the deterrent effect of such rigidi- 
ties and disparities and, not least, on whether the 
community (business and otherwise) thinks that 
it has seen the first, the middle or the last of mone- 
tary manipulations. 

The Editor noted that he requested an objective 
article on inflation. The article reads like one whose 
objective is inflation. 

Boston, Mass. NICHOLAS ORESME 
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CRUSADE 

EpiTor: In your issue for September 2 you say 
that if the United States goes to war AMERICA will 
be a conscientious objector. 

May I call your attention to a simple fact? What- 
ever reasons the various governments may put for- 
ward for going into war, the fact is that since the 
agreement between Hitler and Stalin the align- 
ment of nations is such that it will necessarily be 
a war for civilization against barbarism, for Christi- 
anity against Nazi idolatry and Soviet atheism. 

Should Italy, a Catholic country, be forced into 
the war by its rulers it will be following in the 
wake of the Basques, who fought for the devil in 
the name of Catholicity. 

There is no reason then, it seems to me, why 
Catholics need be conscientious objectors. 

Wernersville, Pa. WM. F. CUNNINGHAM, S.J. 


EpitTor: It is not a pleasant spectacle to see 
AMERICA lined up with the conscientious objectors 
to war. One of them is now in prison on Governor’s 
Island. Furthermore, when you say we “rushed into 
the World War of 1914 to save democracy,” you 
are far from the facts. 

It was two years after the War started before we 
got in, and in the meantime we had elected a Presi- 
dent on the slogan: “He kept us out of war.” We 
went into the War in 1916, not to save democracy, 
but to uphold our rights. President Wilson did 
everything humanly possible to avert war, and 
when it came it was only because the people over- 
whelmingly approved it and saw no other way out 
of it. Our ships had been sunk, our citizens killed, 
and all the established principles of international 
law (then existing and then regarded as binding on 
civilized nations) flouted and disregarded. Possibly, 
in the light of subsequent events, we should have 
meekly accepted the violation of our rights and 
kept out. That the world was not made safe for 
democracy was not the fault of President Wilson, 
but the fault of the peanut politicians that knifed 
and made impossible the League of Nations. For 
that political crime we are paying dearly today. 

East Orange, N. J. Sm 


SLOGAN 


EpiTor: War has always been a time for slogans. 
Perhaps we can keep our own country out of the 
present European conflict by early widespread 
prominence given to such a modern version of a 
famous slogan as this: “Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for export!” Which would mean: if 
and when these United States are invaded by any 
foreign power, we will protect ourselves to the 
limit; until then, water-tight neutrality, with posi- 
tive measures to prevent the enlistment of any 
American man, corporation or penny in a struggle 
outside our territorial limits. 

There is no issue in sight which could justify our 
repetition of 1917. It would even be bad business! 
Let us keep our army and money home. 

West Baden Springs, Ind. 

RAYMOND N. SCHODER, S.J. 
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SOMETHING OF WAR 
AND ITS EFFECTS ON LITERATURE 


LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 








IT would be cruel, hateful, horrible for anyone to 
rejoice in evil because good sometimes accrues from 
it. It would also be unintelligent to assign salutary 
effects to improperly adjudicated causes. And so in 
saying, which I am prepared to, that war has, on the 
whole, a healthy influence on literature, I am not 
rejoicing in the fact that there is war. But I am re- 
joicing in the fact that there is in human nature an 
impulse to defend itself against the degradations of 
human status which war inevitably brings, and that 
some of the sweetest, noblest utterances of the 
human spirit in literature are evoked by the roaring 
of guns and the bombs bursting in air. I do not see 
how it is possible for anyone to think through the 
problems of a single day without the assurance of 
the doctrine of Original Sin. Much less, therefore, 
can he wade through the horrors of a whole war. 
And the doctrine of Original Sin has its positive as 
well as its negative message. And it is insistently 
telling us: “You are not all evil. There is something 
beautiful, tender, sympathetic still left within you, 
which Adam, with the aid of Lucifer, was able to 
cripple but never completely to destroy. Nor will 
Hitler.” 

This something good still left in us comes imme- 
diately to the fore when we are under siege, under 
the accusation of seeming to be, as we are in a war, 
nothing but a herd of hateful animals prepared 
to kill one another in a sorry survival of the fittest. 

There is, as everyone knows, a host of authors 
who are predisposed for tragedy. If life were not 
gruesome they would insist on making it so. They 
seize every opportunity to emphasize some thought 
or theory that belittles human goodness. Behavior- 
ism, determinism, animalism, and the gland-goad- 
ing impulses within us are the only explanations 
they choose to offer in support even of our better 
selves. They are afraid of heroism. They thrive on 
the villain who lurks secretly in the soul of every 
hero. They are afraid of happiness. They are even 
afraid of fear. 

It is very bad to be afraid of fear, and war rids 
us of a fear of fear and makes us afraid of war. It 
stops a function from feeding upon itself and makes 
it center around a fact, a thing, a gun, a bullet- 


wound, or a loved young boy dying in the trenches. 
Robert Graves the novelist proposed after the last 
war to rid himself of all fear. He wrote a book 
Goodbye to All That, and told us it was his swan 
song in the matter of fear. He would have no more 
of it. Some refused to take him at his word. I know 
I did not. And sure enough, he was not long in 
coming out with another book But It Still Goes On. 
The moral would seem to be that we should be 
afraid of what is really fearful, like a wild tiger 
holding you in ambush, like a building collapsing 
over your head, like the eternal pains of Hell. Fear 
what deserves to be feared. Despise what doesn’t. 
Then such terms as agorophobia and claustropho- 
bia will vanish and we will get back to the salutary 
business of applying our fear impulses to the proper 
objects and refusing to exercise them on bugaboos 
that would be a discredit to a nursery. 

Last week I received a postcard, which I have 
presently mislaid, from an anthologist in the West 
inviting American poets to submit their best and 
most cheerful verses for publication in a book in- 
tended to bring light-heartedness back to our land. 
I remember one of the explicit instructions was to 
send no poems in which there was expression of 
“personal defeatism.” This last is a clumsy, but a 
good phrase. One thin, that war does do by way of 
a purging influence is to rid literature of the per- 
sonal defeatists who seem so determined in peace 
times to make their own private tragedies the uni- 
versal woe of mankind. Not that there is not some- 
thing in our own personal sorrows which touches 
the experience of all mankind. But a universal sor- 
row, such as war is, disciplines the appraisal of our 
private griefs and makes the artist stand up to the 
test of being dignified and unselfish in telling his 
sorrow; also of being explicit and clear as to what 
he means. War is not the time for smoke screens 
and gas attacks upon the mind. The spirit, at least, 
must breathe clean, fresh air when the material air 
is reeking with poison. 

Our own country is not at war, to be sure, and we 
have assurances from our President, who delights 
in referring to himself as “your government,” that 
we will not go to war. Nevertheless, war is our chief 
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interest at the moment, with all ears glued to the 
radio. And it bids fair to continue to be our chief 
interest until the European struggle is decided one 
way or the other. And so the effect of war on 
thought and literature in our own country in the 
months to come is bound to be pronounced. 

Let me make a few predictions, and I shall be 
glad to be checked up on my errors at some later 
date in the points in which I have gone wrong. I 
think we will see a decided change in our tastes in 
books if the war spirit grows, both among those who 
write them and those who read them. There will be 
an immediate slump in all “Leftist Literature.” 
Who’s-this, the boy genius, with a_ turtle-neck 
sweater and a two days’ growth of beard, who has 
toiled so hard to tell the universe in unpunc- 
tuated, unrhymed verse where to get off, will have 
difficulty in finding a publisher. Very few will waste 
time on The Waste Land. Spender and Auden will 
be lost in the shuffle. Steinbeck will find farmers 
more interested in short-wave broadcasts than in 
his Grapes of Wrath. Pins and Needles will succumb 
to prickly heat. There will be few or no mourners 
at Finnegans Wake. Very little instruction will be 
sought from Will Durant. Maxwell Anderson and 
even Robert Sherwood will be niched with more 
reluctance among the immortals in drama. Lunt 
and Fontanne will have a hard job finding a new 
play. Upton Sinclair will sound more and more like 
an irritating fog-horn. Hemingway will look over- 
boiled, rather than hard-boiled, and begin to crack 
at the shell. Ashmen will find more and more Judge 
Rutherford pamphlets in their weekly loadings. The 
British novelists will abandon the boudoirs for the 
sake of themes like Cavalcade and Journey’s End. 
There will probably be no new life of Saint Ignatius 
in the coming year written by some such person as 
Sinclair Lewis or Fanny Hurst. Thomas Wolfe will 
not be looked on as having died before his time. 
And so on. 

Of course, after the war, the same old brood will 
return: the defeatists, the disillusionists, the new 
Messiahs. Were one so narrow as to take only the 
effect on literature into account when a war is pro- 
claimed, he would have _ to reckon with this. A 
horde of post-war writers will arrive upon the 
scene as soon as peace is declared, and they will be 
expert scavengers as always; and they will be men 
who went to war for the most ignoble of all reasons, 
not to fight but to write. And their eager disillu- 
sionments, real and imaginary, will continue to 
alarm the timid who were never in danger of being 
conscripted. 

But I speak of literature during the war, not after 
it. Now of all times will be the best opportunity for 
novelists to write real romance, stories in which 
people get married, not get unmarried. Husband 
and wife, lover and sweetheart, want pictures of 
their own loyalties in this great crisis that threatens 
to divide them, not pictures of their own deceits. 
Detective fiction will abate somewhat, owing to the 
strong competition of the real thing on the air 
waves. It will be a splendid opportunity for re- 
ligious literature of all kinds. Humorous books will 
be at a premium. So will, unfortunately, bawdy 
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stuff, provided it be patently diverting, not subtle 
and psychiatrical. Whole-hearted comedians of the 
stamp of George Robey in England, or W. C. Fields 
in America will flourish as never before. Benny 
Goodman, in music, will soon abandon his hopes of 
being mistaken for Beethoven. Fairy tales and 
Alice-in-Wonderland stories for children will be 
coveted by young and old alike. Walt Disney will 
become the nation’s hero if he can produce another 
Snow White. 

Many a slumbering young poet will be stimulated 
to write a stirring song. Here and there the light- 
ning of innocent beauty will strike among the bards 
as with Oh to Be in England, I Have a Rendezvous 
with Death, Troop Trains, Margot of Alsace, 
Prayer of a Soldier in France in the last war. In 
popular songs, a piece that can measure up to the 
confidence of such a tune as Over There or When 
Pershing’s Men Go Marching will command all at- 
tention. All surrealist paintings will be packed away 
in the attic. 

I hope no one will think that I am subscribing to 
the assumption, which is well deplored by the edi- 
tors of our paper, that “We'll have to get into this 
war sooner or later.” Our practical course of action 
will be clearly treated of in other departments 
of this Review. But it is quite impossible for us not 
to have our spiritual sympathies aroused when all 
Europe is ablaze. And Europe is not so far away 
from us as not to influence the trend of our thought 
in the present catastrophe. How can we avoid such 
influences with radios blaring all day long and 
special editions of the newspapers coming out every 
hour? 

Having made this sketchy summary, I shall not 
proceed to put literature and its relation to war in 
its proper place. Literature can be a diversion from 
war, or an interpretation of it, or, a corrective of 
some of its harmful effects. But it can never be an 
antidote for war, nor a rampart nor a refuge. 

One of the most brilliant converts to the Catholic 
Church I know, told me of his experiences in the 
last war when he was face to face with death. He 
is a literary man and had spent all of his life in 
loving and appreciating books. 

I tried when face to face with death to go over 
in my mind all the beautiful passages in literature 
relating to death and courage and bravery which had 
offered me such solace when death was not actually 
staring me in the face. I recalled lines from Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, Shakespeare, Dante. Not one of these 
could supply me with the proper comfort in my 
emergency. And I decided then and there that if 
ever I got out of the war alive, I should try to find 
something more assuring to carry with me to my 
next emergency than a few phrases of literature. 
He has since found such a rampart, and in the 

face of death again would implore, I know, a Sacra- 
mental absolution, a Sacramental anointing, and 
a Sacramental nourishment. Failing of these, he 
would surrender himself to the effort of making, 
with the help of Grace, of a perfect act of love of 
God. Browning’s Prospice or Tennyson’s Crossing 
the Bar would be quite forgotten in that moment. 
This was the lesson literature taught this man I 
know in the last war. And let us hope it will do 
the same for many another man in the present one. 
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CORPORATISM AS 
FOUND IN PORTUGAL 


THE PorRTUGAL OF SALAZAR. By Michael Derrick. Cam- 

pion Books, Ltd. $2 
IF you visit the pavilion of Portugal at the New York 
World’s Fair you walk right into the Portugal of Sala- 
zar. There is no attempt made in that pavilion to im- 
press you with an idea that Portugal is a great world 
Power, able to lick the stuffing out of anyone who sets 
foot upon her territory. All of that very charming and 
highly artistic display goes to show that Portugal is a 
country where labor and pleasant living are harmoni- 
ously balanced and both succeeding in a moderate kind 
of prosperity for everybody, and that all this is due to 
the fact that the Portuguese are loyal to certain very 
old traditions of religion, culture and heroism on land 
and sea. 

Seizing upon two predominant ideas in the system of 
Premier Salazar, one might say that he wants the in- 
stitutions he has set on foot to be natural and for them 
to be integral—covering social and cultural as well as 
economic life. The union of these two qualities, the nat- 
ural and the integral, in Salazar’s corporatism, produces 
the impression conveyed by the World’s Fair pavilion. 
By these same two qualities the new State, the Estado 
Novo, is clearly differentiated from Fascism, with which, 
as Mr. Derrick is at pains to explain, it is so frequently 
confounded. 

The basis of the Salazar plan is formed by natural, 
not artificial, groupings. Only the gremios, or employers’ 
associations are formed directly by the State, and that 
for certain accidental and unavoidable reasons. The oc- 
cupational groups themselves arise out of the natural 
associations of daily life: the different professions and 
trades and various ways of making a living, coupled 
with the circumstances which surround them. As is fre- 
quently emphasized, it is a corporatisme d’association, 
a voluntary grouping, not a State-created corporatism, 
a corporatisme d’état, as we have in the Fascist plan. 

For the very reason that the groupings are natural, 
they are likewise integral. Here again the difference with 
Fascism is marked. Integral corporatism “considers as 
corporations . . . not only the economic corporations, 
but also the social and cultural corporations of the na- 
tion, such as the Church, the Army, the Judiciary, the 
corporations of national education, of public health, of 
the sciences and of the arts.” The Italian Corporations, 
on the other hand, “constitute the unitary organization 
of all the forces of production, and integrally represent 
their interests” (Fascist Charter of Labor, Art. VI). 

This difference, Mr. Derrick explains, reflects the pro- 
foundly different mission of the Fascist and the Por- 
tuguese States. The former has to prove to the world 
by her army and navy that she is a great nation; while 
in Portugal the primary mission of the State is to “serve, 
not to regiment.” 

Portugal is an old country. With its compact geo- 
graphical situation, which in many ways resembles Ire- 
land’s, its boundaries have remained fixed for many a 
century. Its people are homogeneous in language, cvs- 
toms and religion: their economy natural and well-de- 
fined. The Spanish war left Portugal in a stronger posi- 
tion than ever. General Franco saved Portugal from the 
Red destruction which would inevitably have over- 
whelmed it; but Portugal, too, rendered substantial as- 
sistance to Franco as it did to Great Britain, whose in- 
terests are ever closely bound up with all that is in the 
Peninsula. 

How much can other nations borrow of the good for- 


tune that Portugal experiences under Salazar? Judg- 
ment upon that point must be cautious. While the prin- 
ciples of voluntary occupational association and the 
ample recognition of all natural institutions including 
the family are essential to social reconstruction, the 
problem of carrying out such a recognition in any work- 
able and organic form is vastly more complicated in 
countries whose geography and economic life are on an 
entirely different scale from Portugal’s. Add to this 
immense constitutional differences, religious divisions 
and the differences of historical tradition, the danger 
of too literal a transfer of Portuguese methods to other 
countries can readily be seen. 

But leaving to the future dispute on those points, one 
thing is certain. All countries, and our own most of all, 
can learn from the character of a man like Oliveira 
Salazar in public office. Michael Derrick pictures the 
man as well as his works. This clear, brief and admir- 
able exposition should be found in the hands of every 
Catholic interested in government. JOHN LAFARGE 


A COMMENTATOR 
ON THE YEARS 1936-1939 


Step sy Strep. By Winston S. Churchill. G. P. Put- 

nam’s Sons. $4 
WITH the volte face of Hitler’s embrace of Stalin, com- 
mentators, whose profession must include true prophetic 
expression, are trying hard to explain their past vatici- 
nations on an opposite alliance. Mr. Churchill is a com- 
mentator and politician brave enough to publish his un- 
expurgated “as it seems to me” over the period of 1936- 
39. We admire the reasoning man, who in the face of 
defeat, holds to his intellectual position, content if time 
will carry out his program. Mr. Churchill foresaw a 
Munich humiliation for the English because of the Mac- 
Donald-Churchill-Baldwin policy of allowing Hitler’s re- 
arming and advance into the Rhineland. And when in 
September, 1939, they cried out “shame” at Mr. Cham- 
berlain, they well knew that England and France were 
unprepared to meet a renascent military Germany. In 
June, 1936, the author had declared: “There must be a 
Grand Alliance of all the nations who wish for peace 
against the potential aggressor . . . control the hideous 
drift of events . . . arrest calamity upon the threshhold. 
Stop it! Stop it! Stop it now! Now is the appointed 
time.” 

But England and France were to rearm “by leisurely 
progress along their own paths of thought.” Mr. 
Churchill, then, was consistent when he urged the Czechs 
to make “prompt” concessions to the Sudetens. How- 
ever, he also demanded an alliance with Russia, even 
though it is an anti-God government. But as an Ameri- 
can commentator has said on the Russian-German pact: 
“We may imagine what satisfaction would have warmed 
our own hypocritical little soul had the Soviet made 
this deal with the Allies instead of with Hitler. At this 
point confusion sets in.” 

Mr. Churchill was one of that small group of non- 
Catholic Englishmen who perceived the true colors of 
the Red Spanish government and the genuine patriotism 
of Generalissimo Franco and his determined followers. 

The Spanish Tragedy happened “according to 
plan.” Lenin laid it down that Communists should 
aid all movements towards the Left and help into 
office weak constitutional, Radical or Socialist gov- 
ernments. These they should undermine, and from 
their falling hands snatch absolute power, and found 
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the Marxist State ... it is part of the Communist 
drill book . . . it is idle to claim that a constitutional 
and Parliamentary regime is legally or morally en- 
titled to the obedience of all classes, when it is 
actually being subverted and devoured from day to 
day by Communism. . . . The murders and outrages 
which culminated in the assassination of Sefior 

Sotelo produced a situation . . . in which citizens of 

all classes were bound to consider the life of Spain. 

Mr. Churchill’s chapter, What We Ask of The United 
States, declares that American sentiment “is far more 
favorable to Great Britain than it was in 1914.” The 
fact that England has failed to pay us an honest five 
billion dollar debt is not an essential impediment. “An 
Anglo-American trade agreement (signed fourteen 
months later) or an harmonious settlement of the Debt 
question would be a manifestation of good will now ex- 
isting between these vast communities, which in all 
essentials feel the same way.” That is a far cry, of course, 
from the days of our being branded Uncle Shylock. 

Mr. Churchill, however, was impatient with our con- 
tinued depression. It is to England’s advantage that we 
ignore reform and concentrate on recovery. 

Instead, the Washington administration has waged 
so ruthless a war on private enterprise that the 
United States ... is actually at the present moment 
leading the world back into the trough of depres- 
sion. . . . In quiet times there is much to be said for 
some of these issues being fought out. But even the 
most enthusiastic New Dealer might ask himself 
whether, with Europe and indeed the whole world 
in its present condition, this is a good time for the 
United States to indulge in this devastating inter- 
necine war. 

During our real Civil War, England thought other- 
wise. Again in the spread of her Empire she thought 
differently of aggression up to four years ago, when 
Italy would confer her civilization on Abyssinia. And 
so of similar points in Mr. Chamberlain’s interesting col- 
lection of pamphlets. Naturally and laudably he is pro- 
English. That, however, does not make him the sound- 
est adviser for Americans on American affairs. If you 
like columnists (and who of us has not picked his favor- 
ite advocate among them?) you will enjoy Mr. Churchill, 
who gives us in this book an excellent English copy of 
English liberal conservatism. DaNtEL M. O’CoNNELL 


A MANUAL OF 
THE DELICATE ART 


Dretomacy. By Harold Nicolson. Harcourt Brace 

and Co. $2 
BORN in Persia, the author, the son of a British diplomat 
and an Oxford man, served for two decades in the 
diplomatic service. Of late years he has been a member 
of Parliament. Thus, a long and varied career as a stu- 
dent of his country’s foreign policy has peculiarly fitted 
him to write on the delicate art of diplomacy. 

The book begins with origins, tells of Homeric heralds 
and Greek orators and then passing down the centuries, 
noting changes and developments in the methods of 
negotiation among nations, brings us to the court of 
Empress Catherine of Russia, where we view an exhibit 
of boudoir diplomacy as practised by Sir James Harris. 
President Wilson’s “open covenant” period of democratic 
diplomacy was quickly followed by the present hysteria 
and threat-hurling among the nations. 

There is a charming chapter, “The Ideal Diplomat,” 
which is really a homily on the seven moral virtues 
required in a diplomat—and the first of these is truthful- 
ness. The author’s ideal ambassador is not “an honest 
man who is sent abroad to lie for the good of his coun- 
try.” Nor does he pass over in silence the ugly epithet, 
“perfidious Albion”; but, a true diplomat, he explains 
away the phrase so gracefully and plausibly that one is 
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tempted to overlook the lapses of the past. Of World 
War propaganda he writes: “Even the British (who are 
a truthful race) gradually acquired a taste for propa- 
ganda, and proved that they could also tell deliberate 
lies.” 

He is at pains to dispel our fears that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations would necessarily vote as a 
bloc in a general conference of the nations. Though the 
reader will scarcely notice it, the book is written as a 
manual and is intended to be “a basic guide to the con- 
duct of contemporary foreign affairs.” It contains a 
valuable little dictionary of technical terms; it gives 
sound advice to the young man contemplating a career 
of foreign service; it has an appendix added by the 
American publishers explaining the requirements for 
entrance into the American Foreign Service. Only a 
British diplomat could write this book on diplomacy. 

Georce T. EBERLE 


JOURNEY Proup. By Thomasine McGehee. The Mac- 

millan Co. $2.50 
WHATEVER merit readers will find in Journey Proud, 
and merit it has, will be discovered rather in the deft 
touches of the artist in sketching the array of characters 
that parade through the pages. Of its plot there is little 
to comment on except for its simplicity and almost 
uneventfulness, but even the commonplace can be elo- 
quently appealing. It is the people of the book that are 
made vital through the bold strokes of a master in 
character portrayal. 

It is hardly the story of a person, though it begins 
with George Mackay’s first impressions and recollections 
and ends with his surrender to the weight of accumu- 
lated adversity. It is rather a narrative of a family on a 
Virginia estate through the years of plenty and want 
prior, during, and after the Civil War. The theme is old, 
but the manner of development is new and surprising. 
There is suspense and aroused interest, but its pace 
never stirs one to enthusiasm. 

If any criticism were to be lodged against the author, 
it is on the score of the array of characters whose re- 
lationship is bewildering and at times confusing. The 
list of characters at the beginning of the book, without 
which it is doubtful that the reader could make head or 
tail of the family connections, helps considerably to 
solve the entanglement. ALBERT WHELAN 


HISTORICAL REcoRDS AND StupiEs. Thomas F. Meehan, 
Editor. Vol. XXIX. New York. The United States 
Catholic Historical Society, 1938. 
UNDER the able editorship of Thomas F. Meehan, Vol- 
ume XXIX of Historical Records and Studies maintains 
the high level of the Series for interest and scholar- 
ship. The studies in this issue vary in length and im- 
portance; they range from New England to Oregon, 
from the Constitution to the development of Catholic 
higher education. Three papers are outstanding. In “The 
Constitution and the Church,” the Rev. Philip Furlong 
sketches the vicissitudes of religious liberty in Colonial 
America, and discusses the relation of our present re- 
ligious freedom to Article VI and the First Amendment 
of the Constitution. A scholarly paper by Thomas O’Con- 
nor, entit'ed “A Century of Catholicism in the Oregon 
Country,” dwells chiefly on the labors and career of 
Abbé Francois Norbert Blanchet. Finally, Dr. Crowley 
in “American Catholic Universities” follows the fortunes 
of Catholic education from its first beginnings to our 
day, appraises the achievements of our institutions of 
higher learning, and enlarges on their needs and hopes. 
There are in addition shorter papers on such varied 
topics as “The First New England Nuns,” “St. Bonaven- 
ture College and the Friedsam Memorial Library,” 
“James G. Blaine’s Religion,” and “Tales from Old New 
York.” As usual the printer has done his work so well 
that the printed page is a delight to the eye. A portrait 
and a tribute to the late Cardinal Hayes attest the 
gratitude and indebtedness of the Society to His Emi- 
nence who for thirty years was a member, and for twen- 
ty years honorary president. CHARLES H. METZGER 














ART 


BEFORE the renewed activity which autumn produces 
in museum and gallery there is one other theoretical 
matter which seems to me worth a few moments’ con- 
sideration. This is the relation of art to the system of 
government under which the artist lives. There is prev- 
alent today a notion that art flourishes best in a society 
which respects the dignity and worth of the individual, 
a society which since the World War has come to be 
described as “democratic.” This notion arises from the 
idea that an artist must be free in order to produce 
work of the highest quality and that any serious re- 
striction on his freedom must necessarily stultify his art. 

Perhaps this is no juncture at which to give any aid 
or comfort to those who would make us slaves of the 
state, but candor compels me to express a doubt as to 
whether the nature of a state has any effect upon art. 

Readers of this column will know how little I regard 
the notion of art for art’s sake; but to deny this fallacy 
does not mean that we should tumble into an opposite 
fallacy and suppose that art should be merely the ser- 
vant of morals or philosophy. If we do, we are likely 
to come a cropper over a few unpleasant facts of his- 
tory. It would take a good deal of intellectual legerde- 
main to assert that the civilizations of the Far East 
have ever been “democratic”; their denial of the value 
of the individual person has always been notorious. Yet 
their art is one of the glories of the world. The peoples 
of Central and South America (pre-Columbian) from 
what we know of them had perhaps the most regimented 
and ruthlessly “totalitarian” form of society this planet 
has ever known, yet their art was magnificent. Ancient 
Egypt was scarcely a land of freedom and brotherhood, 
yet its art is still the wonder of those who study it. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that art will exist 
wherever the soil is ready for it, regardless of the in- 
tellectual climate. 

We make a great mistake to argue against a philoso- 
phy of life or a form of government by asserting that 
such would “destroy” art. The only way to destroy 
art is by much simpler and much less likely ways. 
Change our human nature so that we no longer take 
any pleasure in making things well (a well-nigh in- 
conceivable state of affairs); make the very necessities 
of life so difficult to obtain that no one has any leisure 
time whatever (again an almost inconceivable juncture, 
for humanity has a way of sacrificing “necessities” when 
they get to be too much trouble); dull the sharpness of 
everyone’s senses to the vanishing point, and you might 
succeed in destroying art. 

For art, as I see it, has a dual nature, and it is that 
dual nature which confuses men when they begin talk- 
ing about it. To the artist, art is an end as well as a 
means. He does what he does for the sake of doing it, 
as well as for other reasons. Many a cook, for example, 
gets his pleasure out of cooking, and feels that once the 
dish is prepared, he never wants to see it again, let alone 
eat it. But to the rest of the world, art is merely a means. 
The dish is not admired because of any pleasure taken 
in the making, but because it raises expectations that the 
skill that went into its preparation will increase the 
pleasure of the eating. 

Then why, the reader will ask, have the “totalitarian” 
regimes of our time not succeeded in producing great 
art; how is it that they have succeeded in destroying the 
best art that existed in their countries before their 
advent to power? I am afraid that the answer to these 
questions is no help to those who would indict these 
regimes. For I believe the answer to be simply this: that 
any great and deep social change uproots the people 
involved, and that the art of an uprooted people is never 
particularly good until new roots have been established, 
new directives found. Harry Lorin BINsse 


THEATRE 





BICENTENNIAL. Dr. Johnson once said, in an acid 
moment, that a second marriage was a triumph of hope 
over experience. That bit of philosophy often recurs to 
me when I visit summer theatres that are offering 
“tryouts.” One is so touchingly hopeful of finding some- 
thing new and striking in these nice little dramatic nur- 
series, and one so rarely finds what one is hoping for. 
Several times this summer I have crept out of the theatre 
after such experiments and have said nothing about the 
matter, either verbally or in print. I am not criticizing 
summer theatres as a body, and I do not doubt that 
their percentage of intelligent offerings is as high as 
that of Broadway; but it is depressing to see so often 
so many high hopes and so much hard work put into 
dramatic soap bubbles that burst before the eyes of 
their audiences. 

All of which makes it pleasant to testify that this 
week (the first one in September as I write) the town 
of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, is producing at its Berk- 
shire Playhouse (as one of the features of its Bicen- 
tennial celebration), a really charming play which 
strikes the key note of the festivities. 

It all began dangerously. When the citizens of Stock- 
bridge decided to let themselves go in celebrating the 
town’s two hundredth birthday, they commissioned an 
ambitious young man to write a suitable play for them. 
Their committee, like most committees, was very vague 
as to what it wanted, and their first step of ordering a 
play written for them was a straight bid for trouble. 
Their next step seemed equally dangerous. They chose 
an inexperienced and unknown author to do the work, 
a gentleman whose sole claim seemed to be that he once 
lived in Stockbridge. That choice might have meant 
disaster. But some good fairy must have been watch- 
ing over the committee, for the author, whose name is 
Allen Osborne, turned out so appropriate and delightful 
a comedy that Stockbridge is swollen with pride and 
has reason to be. 

Mr. Osborne, who knows the history of his Stock- 
bridge, has the vision to call his play Bicentennial, and 
to make it live up to its title. His first drive from the 
dramatic tee is very clever. He begins his play with an 
act laid in July, 1939, in which a committee of citizens 
is formed to select a play for the town’s big celebra- 
tion. He shows us a nice young artist (Richard Hale), 
living in the old Stockbridge homestead of his ancestors, 
a number of interesting young persons (including Helen 
Brooks as the girl he loves and Ann Mason as a sophis- 
ticated young matron) as well as various types of Stock- 
bridge residents. He throws in a number of clever lines 
and good situations. He starts a love story and adds a 
discussion of the possible play. Historic episodes are 
mentioned, and the committee discusses them over a 
strong brew contributed by a degenerate young Indian. 
The brew brings into action the now familiar time- 
machine, which sends the committee back to the Stock- 
bridge home of our hero’s ancestors, in 1739. 

Here the audience is shown the Rev. John Sargent, 
of Stockbridge today, making, in the body of his great 
grandfather John Sargent, of 1739, the historic deal with 
Van Valkenberg and the Indians which won for Sargent 
the land for his model village and the future develop- 
ment of Stockbridge. Incidentally, the 1939 brew drink- 
ers, whirled back two hundred years so dramatically, 
unconsciously use occasional dialog and bits of knowl- 
edg of 1939 which furnish some nice comedy. 

At the finish the third set returns to 1939. The lovers 
are united, the hero’s old home is saved, and Stock- 
bridge and Mr. Osborne have their very satisfying little 
play. I say little because it is not quite full length, but 
it could be made so—and perhaps will be. New York 
saw many worse plays last season. ELIZABETH JoRDAN 
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FILMS 


GOLDEN BOY. This is a compact, commercial melo- 
drama from the pen of Clifford Odets which shows more 
twinges of self-consciousness than of social conscious- 
ness. When a puerile epigram drags the term Fascism 
in by the heels, it becomes evident that the flesh-pots 
of Hollywood have taken their toll of revolutionary bril- 
liance. However, under the feeling direction of Rouben 
Mamoulian, the story of frustrated musical ambitions 
is frequently affecting. A young violinist turns to the 
prize-ring, putting aside his inbred desire of becoming 
a great artist for immediate rewards. Under the tutelage 
of a hardboiled manager he rises rapidly but is per- 
suaded to go on only by the blandishments of the man- 
ager’s feminine aide. When his romantic tendencies con- 
flict with the manager’s, he is handed over to a gangster 
and kills his next opponent in the ring. The accident 
climaxes his growing disgust of the profession but he 
retires only to find that his broken hands have ruined 
his musicianship. A new discovery, William Holden, plays 
the leading réle with sincerity. Adolphe Menjou and 
Barbara Stanwyck are standardized demi-respectables, 
and the relationship between these characters is suspect. 
The film is for adult audiences. (Columbia) 


DUST BE MY DESTINY. In this lecture on the plight 
of disinherited youth, there is an overdose of that new 
sentimentality which consists in talking and acting tough 
but being, in reality, as soft as a mulberry, and in in- 
viting audience tears for a hypothetical unfortunate who 
is cruelly buffeted by a studio-manufactured fate. The 
film is further spotted with implausibilities and Lewis 
Seiler’s emphasis on the hero’s anti-social complexes 
gives the production a wry expression. From the be- 
ginning, when our hero is released from prison after 
serving time through false conviction, the cards are 
stacked against him. A vagrancy charge brings him to 
a prison farm where, according to formula, the over- 
seer is a drunken bully. The latter drops dead during a 
scuffle with the convict who elopes with the victim’s 
stepdaughter and embarks on a series of adventures in- 
cluding an outrageously simple jailbreak and a lucky 
concidence by which the hero photographs a bank rob- 
bery. His eventual trial is decided, as he and his lawyer 
assert, not on evidence but on his social position and 
ends in acquittal. Priscilla Lane and Alan Hale are fine- 
ly individual but John Garfield’s studied surliness is 
masklike and tiresome. Law enforcement amounts to 
persecution and marriage to a casual contract in this 
bit of adult garishness. (Warner) 


THE UNDER-PUP. Gloria Jean, the moppet who is ap- 
parently being groomed as a younger edition of Deanna 
Durbin, has a fresh personality and a promising voice 
which will make comparisons as pointless as they are 
inevitable. Under Joseph Pasternack’s practised hand, 
she gambols through a youthful comedy touched with 
adult wisdom, to which her singing of such pieces as 
Annie Laurie is incidental. As the child who is born on 
the wrong side of the tracks but in a happy household 
and who spends a week with snobbish “benefactors” at 
an exclusive girls’ camp, winning them over to the 
democracy of mutual respect, Gloria is spontaneous and 
invigorating. Virginia Weidler, C. Aubrey Smith and 
Billy Gilbert stand out for pathos and comedy in a film 
highly recommended to all. (Universal) 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Basil 
Rathbone again assumes the deductive mantle of the 
Baker Street genius and, with the aid of Nigel Bruce, 
as Watson, saves the crown jewels from falling to the 
murderous Moriarty in an excellently produced thriller. 
(Twentieth Century-Fox) THoMas J. FITZMoRRIS 
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EVENTS 


SOCIAL customs, centuries old, appeared to be tottering 
as radically novel behavior patterns upsurged. . . . The 
editorial practice of putting something on each page of 
newspapers was discarded in Illinois when the Wyanet 
Record appeared with one page completely blank. Ex- 
cuse given was: “Don’t laugh. We had a helluva time 
filling the other three pages.” ... An attempt to alter 
long recognized educational usage was made in New 
Jersey when a school girl wrote to Governor Moore ask- 
ing that pupils be given a week off each month during 
the school year. .. . The hallowed tradition among milk- 
men of stomping on porches and making noises with 
bottles in the early morning hours was menaced as a 
movement was launched in Portland, Ore., to produce 
quieter, subtler milkmen. ... A revolutionary trend in 
hitch-hiking emerged when a nocturnal hitch-hiker in 
Massachusetts waved a red lantern instead of a thumb. 
. ». The wearing of socks on the feet instead of on the 
hands, a custom hitherto universally observed, appeared 
to be questioned for the first time. Police in Elizabeth, 
N. J., caught a Negro burglar creeping barefooted 
through a house wearing his socks on his hands. Sock- 
encased hands leave no fingerprints, the barefooted bur- 
glar alleged. . . . Evidence appeared that newspapers 
were adopting novel tendencies in reporting. Referring 
to the recent mass wedding in Montreal, the New York 
Times wrote: “It was the culmination of a year’s study 
of Pope Pius XI’s encyclical: ‘Casti Connusi.’” ... The 
New York Herald-Tribune, narrating appointments in 
the Episcopal Church, told of someone being nominated: 
“father superior of the American Congregation of St. 
John the Evangeline.” . . . Describing a C.I.O. session, 
the New York Times declared: “Mr. Lewis said bood-bye 
to the members . . . members pressed his hand after 
the meeting and whispered: ‘Good lusk, John.’”.. . 


Not all the old social customs, however, showed signs 
of change. Many continued without alteration. . .. In 
New York, a robber sentenced to Sing Sing was married 
in handcuffs. ... An Alabama woman called on the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to prevent the City 
of Birmingham from impounding her Pekingese dog. 
. .. In Cleveland, O., a twenty-seven-year-old steel work- 
er received divorces from two wives on the same day, 
and immediately applied for a third wedding license... . 
In New York a night watchman was arrested for set- 
ting fire to the building he was watching. ... A Cali- 
fornia scientist urged substitution of the Darwinian code 
of morals for the Christian. . . . In Buffalo, a woman 
left $1,000 to a dog. . . . The Migratory Workers, Hoboes 
of America, held their annual convention in Britt, Iowa. 
. . . “I did it because I loved her,” a Philadelphian ex- 
plained after shooting the wife of another man. She re- 
covered. . . . In Detroit, a twenty-one-year-old girl, seek- 
ing suicide, jumped from the tenth floor of a hotel, landed 
in a flower bed, sustained no injury. . . . In Peoria, II1., 
police caught a blind man driving a car. 


Another custom, especially popular among civilized na- 
tions, retained its allure—the custom of war. ... The 
clashes of the Napoleonic era seem to us in this en- 
lightened age as amateurish, almost like sham battles. 
Mankind then did not know how to destroy itself, was 
too unenlightened even to desire annihilation. Enormous 
progress has been made since that time. As the Dar- 
winian code spread, the desire to bump the human race 
off became more and more evident. More individuals, 
born and unborn, have been slaughtered in the last sev- 
enty-five years than were butchered in the two thousand 
years before. And now with the prodigious advances 
of science and with another war, the efforts of the hu- 
man race to commit hara kiri appear to have a bright 
prospect of striking pay dirt. THE PARADER 





